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The 1964 Honor Awards 

Twenty-one pages of photo- 
graphs, plans and Jury comments 
covering this year's winners of the 
most distinguished award an archi- 
tect can receive for outstanding 
design 


Town and Gown—A New Dimen- 
sion 
O. ROBERT SIMHA, Planning Officer, 
MIT 
EDWARD S. GRUSON, Assistant to the 
Dean, Harvard Medical School 
HERMAN Н. FIELD AIA, Director, 
Planning Office, Tufts-New Eng- 
land Medical Center 
The relationship of the uni- 
versity and the city as explored by 
three speakers in a seminar pre- 
sented at the New England Re- 
gional Conference AIA last Octo- 
ber 


A Guide to Crash Construction 
Management 

Some down-to-earth advice for 
prospective clients is offered by 
the AIA Committee on Industrial 
Architecture as a companion piece 
to the highly successful "A Guide 
to Better Industrial Building Leas- 
ing" published a year ago August, 
and again, a second article will be 
directed to architects to assist them 
in offering these services 
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Architect-Researcher Conference 
BEN H. EVANS AIA AND MARILYN E. 
LUDWIG 

A report on a seventeen-man 
meeting sponsored by the AIA 
Committee on Research for Archi- 
tecture and financed by supplemen- 
tary dues to discuss the general state 
of affairs in research 
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Rodney Antonsen, president of Martin Antonsen and Sons Mason Contrac- Park Towers Apartments, 4820 Highway 


tors, is a second generation contractor. The family experience covers 52 #7, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Architect: 
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The Editor's Page 


. on which you will read only what the Editor 
currently thinks—not Institute opinions or policies 


Architecture—For the Rich or for the People? 


A couple of weeks ago I gave an after-dinner 
talk at an AIA chapter meeting. It was held at a 
university, and members of the student AIA chapter 
were present. Among an assortment of pearls of 
wisdom, I said, "We must never forget that architec- 
ture is not an esoteric, ivory-tower art; it’s a people's 
art, or it has no justification whatsoever. ... As a 
matter of fact, I would like to toss out the thought 
that the truest architecture is the anonymous and in- 
digenous peoples’ architecture of the ‘underprivileged’ 
areas of the world—buildings built by people for and 
by themselves. In this world, and in this sense, we 
architects are sophisticated interlopers.” 

In introducing me, the chairman of the evening 
had read aloud a few excerpts from this Editor's Page 
written during recent years. After I had finished talk- 
ing he said there was another quote from this page 
which he had fortunately not read—but on the other 
hand, he thought maybe he’d read it then. And so 
he read the following, from the Editor’s Page in the 
issue of February 1963: “Architecture is still not for 
the masses: For their use, of course; for their de- 
light, if possible; but for their appreciation, seldom. 
And a striving for popular appreciation dilutes and 
debases the work of art.” 

Now, Mr Editor, talk your way out of that! 
Well, I think I can, for despite the apparent con- 
tradiction, there’s no basic conflict. However, two 
things have occurred during the reading year which 
elapsed between those two statements, which, I am 
perfectly ready to admit, profoundly influenced my 
thinking—and bang up against something that makes 
a deep impression, a fellow is progressing backward 
if he is incapable of changing his mind. One influence 
was the August issue of Architectural Design, con- 
taining the articles on the barriadas of Peru, about 
which I wrote on this page in our October issue; and 
the other was the fact that I had been reading and 
listening to Constantinos Doxiadis. 

Architecture, in the sense in which we have 
traditionally used the word—meaning fine individual 
buildings, set, perhaps, in splendid isolation, like the 
Parthenon or the Taj Mahal or the General Motors 
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Research Center—is still not for the masses. Again, 
I say, it is for their use if they wish to use it, it is 
for their delight if they pause to enjoy it, but it is 
more apt to be for the appreciation of the sophisti- 
cated few rather than the “culturally deprived” many. 
Snobbish? I don’t think so—and I certainly don’t 
mean it that way. It is just an acknowledgement that 
people don't really Jook at our buildings; at most, 
they may be awed or impressed by them, but without 
comprehension, in our sense, of what they are look- 
ing at. 

But when architecture is considered as building, 
not in the technical sense but in the sense of housing 
mankind and sheltering his activities, it is very much 
а people's art—and the architect's part in it is ex- 
ceedingly small; 2%, it is said. How can the profes- 
sion of architecture hope to have any impact upon 
mankind, how can it mould man's environment, until 
it lowers its sights from the individual beautiful build- 
ing and broadens its scope to encompass the very real 
needs of all men? Millions of people—and I'm not 
now referring to the Indians in Peru or the villagers 
in India, but to people right here in the USA—either 
never heard of an architect or don't know what he 
does. At best, they might consider him a henchman 
of the wealthy. 

“How can we justify our existence to the average 
man if we don't serve him directly—or even indi- 
rectly? . . . Architecture cannot be the brainchild of 
the few. It will have to be, indeed it must again be- 
come, the child of humanity as a whole.” The quota- 
tion is, of course, from Doxiadis. 

For five thousand years, we have let architecture 
grow to maturity with two faces, one turned toward 
the rich—kings, religions, governments, corporations 
—the other turned toward the poor—the masses of 
people, not necessarily poor in an economic sense, 
but poor in the sense that they are not getting the 
benefits that architecture can give them. And that face 
wears a blindfold. Until we can begin to tear off that 
blindfold, the profession of architecture is not living 
up to its mission. 
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Letters 


The Now-Empty Martini Glass 


EDITOR, AIA Journal: 

The boat trip to Mount Vernon during the In- 
stitute’s Centennial convention in 1957 lulled me to 
sleep in a deck chair. Suddenly the words, “Menj a 
pokolba!" brought me wide awake. That's the in- 
evitable result when I hear my native Magyar lan- 
guage in unexpected surroundings. 

A portly gentleman and two slim, dark-haired 
younger ones were teaching my wife the above 
phrase, which means “Go to hell!" It was all in jest, 
of course, and I immediately entered the jolly con- 
versation—that's how I first met Alfred Bendiner and 
the Olgyay brothers, Victor and Aladar. 

Since then I corresponded with Bendiner, met 
him again at the convention here in Cleveland and 
enjoyed his marvelous volume “Music to My Eyes,” 
his articles in the Atlantic Monthly and the AIA 
Journal. Now he is gone, and with him we have lost 
some utterly human and perceptive wit that always 
filled his articles and droll illustrations. 

I read Bendiner’s review of “New York Land- 
marks" in the April Journal; enjoyed the rest of the 
issue and, as is my custom, left the best to the last: 
“Through the Martini Glass.” News of Bendiner's 
nice recovery brought a happy feeling, and I mentally 
resolved to write to you and to Alfred my pleasure, 
then read his comments. You can imagine how 
startled I was when I read your footnote concerning 
his death on March 19, ending "a full, fruitful life." 

ALOYSIUS SCHUSZLER AIA 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


EDITOR, AJA Journal: 

I have just read “Through The Martini Glass" in 
the February Journal and would like to say, "Amen!" 

Unlike Mr Bendiner, I did attend the Miami 
convention but it didn't take me long to discover that 
the sights and sounds around Mr Lapidus’ “awful” 
swimming pool were more interesting and in much 
better taste than the “We're great! You're terrible!" 
statements being made in the meeting rooms by the 
proponents of the Clumsy-Concrete school of design. 

Against this convention background of pontifical 
pronouncements it came as somewhat of a shock to 
read Jan Rowan's editorial in the February issue of 
Progressive Architecture in which he reported that, 
when questioned about the fact that the areas occu- 
pied by other than architectural students in the new 
building at Yale have aroused strong resentment, Paul 
Rudolph said, “After all, did anybody expect that my 
primary interest would not be in the School of Archi- 
tecture?" 

Assuming that the present students at Yale will 
become thoroughly inoculated with this profound 
mental attitude toward the attainment of quality in 
architecture, one wonders if the principal item on a 
convention agenda about ten years from now will be, 
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"The legal and ethical position of an architect who 
fails to tell his client in advance which parts of his 
building will be well designed and which parts will 
be lousy." 

The dull rumbling in the background of the dis- 
cussion at that convention will be Frank Lloyd Wright, 
the Saarinens, et al, turning over in their graves as 
they realize that they wasted so much of their lives 
developing their contemporary designs on the ap- 
parently mistaken theory that every part of every 
building their clients entrusted to them deserved their 
very best effort. 

Have another Beefeaters, Bendiner! Your vision 
thru the glass gets clearer all the time. 

KENNETH C. BLACK FAIA 
Lansing, Mich 


Criticism (Cont'd) 


EDITOR, AJA Journal: 

The article in the February Journal by Stan 
Sherman (at least I guess he is the author)* is an 
extraordinarily interesting piece of urban design criti- 
cism. Last year in Washington, I often speculated 
about exactly the set of circumstances which he dis- 
cusses. That stretch of Massachusetts Avenue between 
the Forest Products Building and the Brookings Insti- 
tution, and the two buildings themselves, constitute 
a magnificent and pointed case study. I am delighted 
that you published it. 

A gentle, oblique educational campaign seems 
such a slow-moving and problematical way of pre- 
venting further proliferation of buildings of undis- 
tinguished design. It is a campaign, though, made 
easier and more effective by your action in publish- 
ing such useful criticism. 

Paul Spreiregen’s Urban Design series has made 
a real contribution. But inevitably such generalized 
work, citing only the great referents of the past, goes 
in the eye and right out of the back of the head with- 
out having much impact on a man’s work. It has got 
to be said that one building is a whale of a lot better 


than another. 
ROGER MONTGOMERY AIA 


Head, Urban Design Program 
Washington University 
St Louis, Mo 
* ED NOTE: Stanley M. Sherman is the author of the 
article in question. 


A Gesture We Applaud 


EDITOR, AJA Journal: 

"Architects of Glendale," a civic improvement 
forum, is an active community organization in its 
third year. Our membership consists of over thirty 
architects who "live, or have their principal place of 
business, within the city limits of Glendale, Calif, or 
the boundaries of the Glendale Unified School Dis- 
trict.” We have voted to present a Journal subscrip- 
tion to schools in the district. 

FRANK E. MOSHER AIA 
Past President 
Architects of Glendale 
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NEW WOOD HANDRAILS with 
an aluminum core substructure 
are furnished as a complete unit 
by Blumcraft. The solid walnut 
wood, with a natural hand- 
rubbed oil finish, is bonded 
to the aluminum at Blumcraft's 
factory. This new railing concept 
combining wood and metal is 


trademarked RAILWOOD* 


Complete 1964 catalogue avail- 


able from Blumcraft of Pittsburgh, 


460 Melwood St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


*Trodemark © 1964 Blumcraft of Pittsburgh 
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by ELKAY 


Limited production for the fortunate 
few... the most elegant helpmate ever conceived. 
Exclusively designed to free your day for family and 
guests. And in the evening, its soft, fluorescent 


glow speaks for itself... beautifully. 


Lustertone, Pacemaker, Starlite and Celebrity 
are the 4 quality grades of the world's oldest and 
largest producer of stainless steel sinks. 


Write for more information 


Model LCRC-4322 


Elkay is feat 
Pavilion of American Interi 


New York W 


ELKAY. 


new concepts in stainless steel sinks 


Elkay Manufacturing Co.* Broadview 6, Illinois 


has hardly changed since the first mass-produced 
“enameled sanitary fixtures" were offered in the mail- 
order catalogs of the early 1920's. Bathtubs are now 
squarely enclosed rather than on legs and they have 
a rim for the shampoo bottle. But they still don't 
fit the human anatomy. Lavatories are built into 
plastic-, mosaic- or marble-topped storage cabinets, 
thus providing the convenience that went out with 
the commode under the old wash basin. But that's 
about the size of "wonderful things happening to 
bathrooms," as a recent plumbing fixture advertise- 
ment had it. 

But neither “peachblow” nor baldachins will baf- 
fle the all too protracted flushing noises of the water 
closet. They will not stop our shaving mirrors from 
hopelessly clouding up; nor keep the bathtub calking 
from cracking and the plaster ceiling from peeling 
(why plaster in the bathroom?) and the corners from 
molding (why angular corners?). 

The plain fact is that the bathroom has not been 
mechanically improved since the one Daedalus de- 
signed for King Minos at Knossos before he dis- 
appeared with Icarus 3,600 years ago. Perhaps the 
new, industrially fabricated bathroom units of the 
industrial designers will remedy this at last. No 
calking, no cracks, no uncleanable corners and per- 
haps even clear mirrors. 

But the new, packaged bathrooms still will not 
give us the splendor and opulent glitter the Queen of 
Knossos enjoyed. According to Lawrence Wright's 
ablutionolical history "Clean and Decent," the 
queen's bathroom had a private staircase leading to a 
“withdrawing room" and a short passage leading to 
the "toilette chamber" as well as enclosed light wells 
to ensure fresh air and diffused, reflected light. Like 
the Romans after her time and some of the Renais- 
sance Popes and Madame Pompadour, she had a 
spacious and comfortable place where she could relax 
and restore her spirits. And that's what we want too. 

We want to retreat to the bathroom to soak the 
mind with the Sunday Times while we soak the body 
in hot water. We want a place not only for simple 
ablution but also for leisurely luxuriating and quiet 
contemplation. For the mind responds well to in- 
dulgent physical relaxation of the body and the 
state of guiltless undress is a wholesomely refreshing 
thing to enjoy. 

The ladies are desperately seeking to turn the 
bathroom into a shrine to their beauty, seeking flat- 
tering light and the sundry accouterments, such as 
scales, sunlamps, hot towel racks and perhaps even 
a bidet, which designers and manufacturers provide 
so reluctantly and piecemeal that they must virtually 
fight for them. They are forced into clutter and then 
punished for it. Their makeshift shrine is very hard 
to clean. 

"People," designer William T. Snaith has re- 
cently said, “want the luxury of a Roman bath and 
they want that Roman bath as sanitary as Ben Casey's 
operating room. . . . It is the sybaritic experience of 
a Roman pool and its surrounding ministrations and 
ceremonial overtones that our modern man would like 
if he actually came out and stated the fact." = 
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This will be the country's tall- 
est memorial, the Gateway MS 
Arch, St. Louis. The Montgom- W 
ery elevator in each leg moves 
on an incline that extends 82 
feet from vertical, 


DBSERVATION 


Montgomery 
Elevator 
Equipment 
Lifts Visitors 
To Top Of 
Gateway Arch... 


This unique vertical transportation 
system solves unusual problem of 
elevating expected 2Y2 million yearly 
sight-seers to the St. Louis Memorial 
Park Monument. 


Drawing illustrates how the 630 feet ELEVATOR 
from each base to top is covered by a бе 


combination of cab-type elevator and 
an eight car train. 


Here is an example of how Montgomery 
engineering skill and other complete 
service facilities satisfy clients' needs 
from the ordinary to the unusual. 


SPECIALISTS IN: ELEVATORS — ELECTRIC & OIL-HYDRAULIC 
AND ESCALATORS /DUMBWAITERS / POWER WALKS AND RAMPS 


montgomery 
elevator company 


moline, illinois [S] 


Offices in principal cities; listed in Yellow Pages 
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Octogon Observer 


News and commentary from Headquarters and afield 


CONVENTIONS / 4,751 tons of steel 


Symbolic of AIA's 1964 con- 
vention, the Gateway Arch which 
is rising 630 feet on the bank of the 
Mississippi will not be completed 
until early next year. But the St 
Louis visitors, in addition to being 
sidewalk superintendents, will have 

an opportunity to view à film which the American 
Iron and Steel Institute is preparing specifically for 
showing during the June 14-18 sessions 

Designed by the late Eero Saarinen Fala as the 
theme structure for the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial, the Arch takes its basic shape from an 
inverted, weighted catenary curve. Steel reinforcing 
bars, totaling 216 tons, with about 13,340 cubic 
yards of concrete, make up the two foundations 
They are sunk 60 feet below ground and 30 feet into 
bedrock. Each leg is an equilateral triangle with sides 
54 feet wide at ground level and tapering to 17 feet 


at the top. An eight-car train following a curved 


hatchway has been developed for each leg, to be 
supplemented by elevators in the relatively straight 
portion rising to a height of 370 feet 

The Arch will have double walls of steel 3 feet 
apart at ground level and diminishing to a 734-inch 
space above the 400-foot level. The outer wall of М 
inch stainless steel will be tied by long steel bolts to 
Ув -inch structural steel panels, forming the inner wall. 
Bolt heads will be installed in brackets fastened to 
exterior panels so they will not show on the outside 
of the Arch 

Space between the walls will be filled from the 
base to the 300-foot level with steel reinforced con- 
crete; above that level the space will remain open ex- 


cept for stiffeners of carbon structural steel 


HOME-TOWN PUBLICITY AT ST LOUIS: As an innova- 
tion at this year's АТА convention, the St Louis 
Chapter will offer a publicity service to architects as 
part of a public relations lounge, manned and spon- 
sored by a local manufacturer, the 


ecurity Fire Door 
Company. This service will provide press releases and 
photographs of delegates for newspaper and trade 


press use in their home cities 


EDUCATION / New Degree at Virgin: 


A new graduate program leading to the degree 
of Master of Architectural History will begin this 
fall in the School of Architecture at the University 
of Virginia. It has been created in part, Dean Thomas 
К. FitzPatrick ara explains, because of the success 
of the undergraduate program which was started in 
1958 and is currently the only one offered in this 
area in the US. For further details write William B 
O'Neal ara, Professor in Charge of History Programs, 
Box 1847, Charlottesville. Va 


4032-3-4, 
LN 
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Modern Door Control by 


LCN 
SMOOTHEE® Door Closers 


McNeil Laboratories, Inc., 
Fort Washington, Pennsylvania 


Vincent б. Kling, FAIA, Architect 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
Application Details on Opposite Page 


WATCH 
FOR 


a new hallmark of lumber quality 


- 
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This is the new grade mark which will soon 
be found on Western lumber. It has been 
adopted by the WESTERN WOOD PRO- 
DUCTS ASSOCIATION —a group of leading 
manufacturers, formerly members of the 
West Coast Lumbermen's Association and 
Western Pine Association, who have com- 
bined into one progressive organization in 
order to serve you even better than before. 


The new WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS 
ASSOCIATION includes manufacturers in 
13 Western States, an area producing more 
than 65 per cent of all the softwood lumber 
in the United States. 


The new grade mark, that will appear on 
lumber produced by the combined member 
mills, is an assurance of lumber quality for 
specifiers, sellers and users of lumber. 


The same practical variety of grades will be 
available, using the same names. The only 
difference will be that the one new hallmark 
of quality will appear on all of them, as your 
assurance of satisfaction. 


The high ethical standards and integrity of 
both organizations will be combined and 
continued in the new Association. 


The new grade mark will appear on the fol- 
lowing species: Douglas Fir, Engelmann 
Spruce, Idaho White Pine, Incense Cedar, 
Lodgepole Pine, Larch, Ponderosa Pine, Sitka 
Spruce, Sugar Pine, Western Hemlock, West- 
ern Red Cedar and White Fir. 


For further information, write: 
West Coast Lumbermen's Association 
1410 S.W. Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 97205 
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What do CEM-SEAL and a bag of apples 
have in common? 


Certain films used for packaging foods allow the contents to “breathe” while serving as a 
barrier against moisture and contaminants. 


CEM-SEAL has much the same effect when applied to new concrete. Tt forms a clear mem- 
branous covering that holds the moisture in the concrete, allowing only a slow, controlled escape 
in the form of vapor. This assures a strong, dense, uniform cure throughout the slab. At the same 
time, CEM-SEAL protects the new concrete against extraneous moisture, grease and stains. 


CEM-SEAL is quickly and easily applied with a sprayer or lambs wool applicator . . . and 
only one coat is needed. CEM-SEAL provides great coverage...and saves the time, trouble 
and labor expense involved in other methods of protecting and curing new concrete. 


Write, wire or call collect for complete technical data pack on Hillyard CEM-SEAL, or call 
for a trained, professional Hillyard “Maintaineer,” who serves “On Your Staff — Not Your 
Payroll." ser oun cataro 


{ St. Joseph, Missouri, U.S.A. 


Passaic, New Jersey - San Jose, California 
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А Funny Thing Happened On The Way To The Jobsite! 


We asked the truck driver to test this new protec- 
tive carton especially created for AMWELD steel 
doors. 

BOY . . . did he test it! 

He really made a mess of the carton. But he never 
touched the AMWELD steel door packed safely 
inside. Our engineers said they had designed the 
finest protective carton in the industry. Now we 
believe them. 


Every AMWELD ‘‘clean line” door is wrapped in 
this rugged carton. If it should get chewed up 
somehow on its way to you... the only thing you're 
likely to lose is the carton. And frankly (even 
though it is attractive) we recommend that you 
throw away the carton anyhow! 


Why not send for our new product catalog? 


® 
MWELD "clean line" 
METAL DOORS AND FRAMES 
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253 PLANT STREET, NILES, OHIO 44446 


ЧЕ ITS News 
л White 
White Masonry Cement! 


NON-STAINING 


hite mortar can do a lot for a and natural stone. 

wall. Through contrast it gives Trinity White Masonry Cement 
dark masonry units richness and takes pigment perfectly. Use it as 
added beauty. If an uninterrupted the base whenever you want a 
white effect is desired, white mortar ^ colored mortar. 
assures it. The mason will like the way 

This new white masonry cement Trinity White Masonry Cement 

is the quick and sure way to a beau- handles. It works well under the 
tiful white mortar. It is ideal for all trowel. It is non-staining. 
masonry walls including those of Trinity White Masonry Cement 
concrete brick, block, split concrete is now available at building mate- 
veneer, clay brick, tile, glass block rials dealers. 


Trinity, Whitt Produit.. 


Ф PLAIN WHITE € WATERPROOFED WHITE 
Ф HIGH EARLY STRENGTH WHITE € WHITE MASONRY 


OFFICES: CHICAGO + CHATTANOOGA > DALLAS > FORT 
WORTH - HOUSTON + FREDONIA, КАМ. - FORTWAaYNE General Portland Cement Company 
JACKSON, MICH.-KANSASCITY-TAMPA*MIAMI-LOS ANGELES 
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Design and Criticism 


GARRETT ECKBO FASLA 


The distinguished West Coast landscape architect sees design as a constant 
research project, a patient search for relevant and meaningful form; 
and the function of criticism as social—analysis, clarification and comment 


DESIGN BEGINS with the search for solutions to prob- 
lems and may end with the search for art. Art is the 
production of forms and expressions which have 
meaning beyond the immediate problem and its solu- 
tion. Design may stop short of the problems of art, 
and art may bypass the problems of design. All artists 
are designers, but all designers are not necessarily 
artists. Both are subject to criticism—by themselves, 
by each other and by invited or self-appointed critics 
from the world at large. Design and criticism have 
reciprocal relations—each one depends upon, and 
changes, the other. 

It was not always so. In that golden age of 
primitive communism in which society began, design, 
art and life were one, so inextricably one that no 
one thought of separating them. Save for a few 
isolated and idyllic spots (all now within jet range) 
those days are gone forever. Eight thousand years 
of accelerating complications in production and 
divisions in labor have separated art from life, design 
from art and the various disciplines of design and 
art from each other. 

Design begins with the most simple, humble, 
direct, practical problem-solving procedures. The first 
stone axe was the first design problem. Every do-it- 
yourself homeowner, every worker in the handicraft 
areas of production and construction faces similar 
problems daily. The commercialization and profes- 
sionalization of design have developed as problems, 
have become more complex and standards for their 
solutions higher. Industrialization has accelerated the 
rate and expanded the scale of complication. But the 
basic process remains the same. First we must under- 
stand the problem, including the resources available 
for its solution, thoroughly by rational analysis. Then 
we must formulate its solution, by formula or by 
creative synthesis (or by both). Here lies the fork 
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€ € Criticism can take two approaches. It can criticize the object or work as it 
is, or as it appears to the critic, without research or reference to the conditions and processes which produced it. 
Or, it can make a serious effort to learn and understand those conditions and 


processes in order to better understand the result.» 9 


€ € Design tends to change from a patient 


search for meaningful form to the assembly line production of perfect monuments. Any 
criticism which tends to question this perfection is apt to be received 
with closed ranks and incredulous silence by the profession.3 9 


in the roads to potential art or practical mediocrity. 
Today all design is not creative. By a sort of Parkin- 
son's Law of its own it may proceed via imitation 
and faithful reproduction to the ultimate crutches of 
engineering rule books, building codes, zoning ordi- 
nances, eclecticisim and academic systems of style 
and form. All of these, in varying degrees and for 
various reasons, are substitutes for, or detours around, 
the creative design process. 

What do we mean by creative design? We mean 
design based on the actual nature of the problem, 
rather than on preconceptions as to the form of its 
solution. We mean also design based on the actual 
nature of available materials and skills, rather than 
on abstract notions about them. We mean design 
which adds something, however small, to new solu- 
tions using familiar means for familiar problems—as 
а house of wood. We mean design which can pro- 
duce radical new solutions for familiar problems by 
using unfamiliar means—as a house of fiberglass. We 
mean design which can attack new problems with 
means familiar or unfamiliar, and produce trail-blaz- 
ing solutions—as in modern architecture and aero- 
nautics. And we mean design which can solve famil- 
iar problems with familiar means in unprecedented 
forms by applying the inspirational qualities of art re- 
searches into space and form. Thus creative design 
springs from a triangle composed of problem, means 
and research by itself or others. It is in itself a 
constant research project—the patient search for 
relevant and meaningful form. 

Relevant and meaningful have many interpreta- 
tions. They may mean a housing development in 
which ordinary citizens can lead decent and dignified 
lives. Or they may mean the palace on the hill, ex- 
pressing the wealth, the power, the benevolence or 
arrogance of those who own and rule the town, 
the region or the nation. They may mean a play- 
ground in which small children can become familiar 
with the potentialities of their own bodies and 
oriented to the physical and social world around 
them. Or they may mean a monument designed to 
impress the public and posterity with the fact that 
a great artist was there. They may mean a serious 
new effort to interpret the world around—or а 
campaign to bamboozle the public and protect the 
incompetence or cynicism of the designer. They may 
mean a campaign to lead man to a better world— 
or to sell him a gold brick. 

Time goes on and the world changes. Yester- 
day's arrogant palace may become today's hospital, 
school or museum. This may give it a new relevance 
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and a new meaning, different from that which would 
attach to а new structure for the same purpose. 
Likewise yesterday's pleasant housing development 
may become today's overcrowded slum, with a sim- 
ilar but reverse change in relevance and meaning. 
Each designer is free to choose the problems on 
which he will work. But few can predict the action 
of history on their work. The designers of the 
Auschwitz gas chambers or of the atomic bomb are 
not to be envied. But if the latter ends the possibility 
of major war it will become one of the most ironic 
landmarks in world design. 

To be relevant and meaningful today, design 
must concentrate on our most real and pressing prob- 
lems. We are flooded every year with shining new 
advanced designs for things, isolated elements which 
are the commodities of our merchantile world— 
appliances, furniture, vehicles, houses, stores, office 
buildings. But we are more and more conscious 
that these are not solving our problems, and may 
in fact be creating new ones. Vehicles create traffic 
problems, construction creates problems of circula- 
tion, communication and community services. These 
are beyond the scope of commodity production pro- 
cedures to solve. 

At this point the need for a synthesis of design 
disciplines becomes apparent. The designers of furni- 
ture, vehicles and buildings should perhaps get to- 
gether to discuss the joint effects of their work. 
However, their specialized preconceptions and the at- 
titudes of their clients make this difficult. The result 
is the creation of a new professional discipline— 
planning. This becomes a coordinating, sometimes co- 
ercive, umbrella over the activities of other design 
fields, particularly the space-forming professions— 
architecture, engineering, landscape architecture. In 
their work the existence of multiple overlapping, and 
therefore the need for careful coordination, has been 
apparent for some time. 

Time goes on, problems multiply, expand and 
interlock, particularly in urban areas, Land-use, 
construction, recreation, traffic, smog, economics, 
esthetics, industrial and handicraft production find 
themselves helplessly intertangled. Programs based 
on urban renewal legislation bring out the existence 
of a gap between planning and space-forming dis- 
ciplines. We begin to formulate concepts of urban 
design, with attendant debate on whether this is a 
new field, or one to be taken over by an expanded 
architecture, engineering or landscape architecture. 
Hovering in the wings is the concept of environ- 
mental design, a more total approach to the prob- 
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lems of landscape experience, indoors or out, urban, 
suburban, rural or primeval. Beginning with shotgun 
marriages of various design disciplines (inspired by 
the exemplary collaborations and expansions of lead- 
ing individual practitioners) we may perhaps de- 
velop a way of analyzing environmental design prob- 
lems as elements interlocked in the continuity of 
landscape experience which has no beginning and no 
ending in either time or space. 

The creative (curious, dissatisfied, restless) urge 
in man produces constant efforts to improve on previ- 
ous solutions, to expand the boundaries of experience 
and understanding, to widen influence beyond the 
problem limits, to escape from the accelerating ac- 
cumulation of precedents, traditions, rules and reg- 
ulations. This is the urge which leads to the produc- 
tion of memorable works of art. 

"Yes, every form has become a formula and 
distills a nameless boredom. Every common syntax 
is disgustingly insipid. The best gratitude toward the 
art of yesterday and in the fact of accomplished 
masterpieces is not attempting to imitate them. The 
perfect is what does not need redoing: and setting 
the past before us is raising an obstacle to the 
future. . . ." * We may well envy the ancients, the 
Egyptians and Greeks, who approach their problems 
with clear minds and open eyes, unfettered by our 
massive baggage of accumulated historical precedent. 

As the scale of design expands the opportunity 
for creative exploration appears to shrink. Poets, 
writers and painters are our traditional and most 
reliable shockers, debunkers, boundary-breakers and 
trail-blazers. They are followed by sculptors, com- 
posers, architects, landscape architects, whose work 
involves greater concentrations of materials and 
labor. Engineers and industrial designers, in develop- 
ing the potentialities of advanced technology, have 
produced new forms inspiring to the other arts. 
Planning, though often shocking to the city fathers, 
is most conservative and frustrating in the eyes of 
other designers. And yet any flight over not-com- 
pletely-urbanized landscape will reveal the close 
analogy between general landscape and special paint- 
ing, even the most advanced. 

In handicraft societies the environment im- 
proves through the accumulating inspirations of 
thousands upon thousands of anonymous craftsmen 
and master builders, plus the occasional inspired 
artist whose name has come down to us. In indus- 
trial societies the inspiration of the craftsman has 
been largely lost, leaving the burden on the conscious 
professional artists and designers. The loss of the 
basic connection with earth and nature, represented 
by handicraft disciplines, leaves the professional 
artist and designer abstracted, etherealized, discon- 
nected from reality. The resulting tendencies toward 
thinness, intellectualism, mechanical repetition and 
general cultural anemia are all around us. Only 
superior talents and vitalities rise above this tendency. 


* From “Dada,” by André Gide, in "From the N.R.F." 
edited by Justin O'Brien; Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. New 
York 1958 
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The machine is no substitute for nature as a source 
of design inspiration and discipline. People as nature 
can be inspiring—as society they may be frustrating. 

The relations between scale and scope of work, 
technical organization, social attitudes and bold new 
creative ideas are thought-provoking. In a society 
such as ours, which includes dynamic, fast-moving 
(liberal, progressive or radical) forces—technology, 
the arts, civil rights and peace movements—and 
stodgy, slow-moving or stagnant (conservative or 
reactionary) forces—government, education, extreme 
right-wing groups (dynamic in a destructive sense) — 
the contradictions between conformity and free- 
thinking and free-feeling are in constant flux. The 
pressures toward conformity with the status quo, 
with its illusions of security, are constantly upset 
by the appearance of new ideas and forces which 
cannot be blocked or suppressed. Acting on the clas- 
sical principle "if you can't lick 'em, join 'em," the 
forces of conformity tend to absorb each new idea 
as it appears, and convert it to their own purposes. 
Yesterday's inspiration becomes today's design form- 
ula and tomorrow's hack reproduction. The lazy 
minds which accept such easy precedents, which 
search for rules and regulations to stabilize life, 
eliminate problems (hopefully) and hence make 
design (decision-making) unnecessary, are of the 
essence of conformity. Yesterday's brilliant theory 
of atomic fission and fusion becomes today's H- 
bomb; yesterday's brilliant exploration of paint, can- 
vas, feeling and space becomes today's billboard; 
yesterday's liberal finds himself at the Berlin wall or 
in the Vietnam jungle. 

Where does criticism enter this picture? Criti- 
cism is expressing your thoughts and feelings about 
work performed by yourself or others. It may be 
positive or negative, in the sense that it may help 
the criticisee or the criticisor. Disregarding self-criti- 
cism, the most healthy and least-practiced area, 
we can distinguish between positive criticism, which 
is constructive in attitude in relation to the entire 
field or discipline whether or not it is accepted by 
the criticisee, and negative heckling whose primary 
objective (conscious or unconscious) is to improve 
the position of the criticisor at the expense of the 
criticisee. In a competitive society, where all is fair 
in love, war and business, it is often difficult to sep- 
arate the positive and negative aspects of criticism. 
Hence our avoidance of critical analysis within or 
between professions, our fear of "hurting someone's 
feelings," of alienating a source of work, or of 
damaging another's source of livelihood (slander or 
libel). And, since practice makes perfect, hence the 
inept nature of our criticisms when they do occur. 
Only in schools do we have constant practice in 
criticism, but only on the unequal, one-way in- 
structor-to-student basis. 

Criticism can take two approaches. It can criti- 
cize the object or work as it is, or as it appears to 
the critic, without research or reference to the con- 
ditions and processes which produced it. Or, it can 
make a serious effort to learn and understand those 
conditions and processes in order to better under- 
stand the result. The former is apt to be a less tol- 
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erant and more self-serving approach; the latter more 
understanding, more sympathetic or tolerant and 
more constructive, The former is concerned with 
the things or elements which result from art and 
design processes; the latter with the nature of the 
processes and with their results as milestones of 
development. It is debatable which approach is more 
relevant with more or less distance in time. The 
former might be called the intuitive or emotional, 
the latter the rational or historical. Both are subject 
to the pressures of competition and ego. 

Criticism is active and professional in those 
fields most directly concerned with communication, 
hence perhaps easiest to criticize. In the fields of 
mass culture—movies, TV, radio, newspapers and 
popular magazines—where both carrot and club 
are heavy, we find clear-cut distinctions between 
criticism designed to please the producer (or his 
competition) and that aimed seriously at improv- 
ing form and/or content. In the more restricted 
areas of theater, music, literature and poetry we 
find active criticism of both positive and negative 
varieties. In painting we seem today to have a 
special situation—criticism which attempts to explain 
or clarify, and in so doing produces torrents of 
language more difficult to understand than the sub- 
ject paintings. There are a few exemplary exceptions. 

When we move into the three-dimensional arts, 
criticism seems to become rarer and more difficult. 
Perhaps there is not as large an audience—and yet 
three-dimensional forms, structures and arrange- 
ments, which shape our ever-present environment, 
are more constantly with us in daily life than even 
the most persistent elements of mass communica- 
tion. We can turn off the TV and the radio, throw 
away newspapers and magazines—but we cannot 
eliminate buildings, open spaces, streets, cars and 
street furniture. Yet criticism in these areas is on 
either a bare functional or an abstruse esthetic basis, 
with rare exceptions. We seem to have no vocabu- 
lary for discussion of three-dimensional experience 
on a common everyday plane. Perhaps this is a 
problem of a literate society which is literally drown- 
ing in the flood of words, both on paper and on 
the air. Perhaps, like smog, this tempest of language 
(in which words themselves lose their meaning) so 
obscures our vision that we can no longer see the 
fundamental landscape which surrounds us. Or per- 
haps education, caught between the three R's, aca- 
demic culture and totally inadequate financing, has 
failed to orient us toward critical examination of 
that most eternal of verities (no matter how change- 
able), our physical environment. Perhaps our con- 
cern with the social environment (civics, current 
events, social studies and sciences) has blinded us 
to the physical landscape which is a direct specific 
and informative expression of it. Perhaps we are so 
bemused with technological marvels that we cannot 
see what they are doing to the quality of the land- 
scape. Or perhaps, finally and most likely, in that 
conflict between competition and cooperation which 
lies behind our daily lives, in which competition is 
supported by the forces of conformity which view 
cooperation as an international conspiracy, construc- 
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tive (cooperative) criticism tends to become lost in 
the fog of destructive (competitive) heckling. 

Is conformity cooperation? No. The essence of 
cooperation is freedom of choice, voluntary partici- 
pation. Conformity offers no such alternative. 

Perhaps I have minimized the chief function of 
criticism, which is, of course, social: to analyze, 
clarify and comment on a given work for the benefit 
of an audience which may consist of design col- 
leagues, the world of art and design, or the general 
public. However, the relations between positive and 
negative criticism hold true in this larger framework. 

Another factor complicating the relations be- 
tween design and criticism is professionalism. This 
embodies various attitudes, not necessarily all to- 
gether, with which we are familiar—the quest for 
esthetic or functional perfection, the concept of 
prime responsibility to the client, control of the field 
by self-administered licensing and organization in 
order to exclude unqualified practitioners, building 
the profession as an end in itself ("service to the 
profession"), a public image of omnipotence and 
infallibility, the gift of always being avant-garde yet 
never making mistakes, of constantly experimenting 
yet never wasting money, etc. 

All of this produces subtle adjustments or dis- 
tortions in the functioning design and criticism. The 
quest for perfection tends to make the results more 
important than the process which produces them. 
Each painting, building or garden becomes a monu- 
ment, the final and conclusive answer in its field. 
There is nothing left thereafter but to produce a 
new, different and even more final answer. Design 
tends to change from a patient search for meaning- 
ful form to the assembly line production of perfect 
monuments. Any criticism which tends to question 
this perfection is apt to be received with closed ranks 
and incredulous silence by the profession. Within 
itself, of course, criticism will tend to produce groups 
pro and con a particular work. These will each tend 
to act as though they are the profession. 

The concept of primary responsibility to the 
client tends to override responsibility to the com- 
munity, or to society at large. Licensing has been 
called—usually by those who didn't make it—a 
system for limiting competition. The profession as 
an end in itself tends to forget its beginning as an 
analyzer of problems and a searcher for the best 
solutions (see differences between architects and 
landscape architects over site planning and urban 
design). The public image of perfect reliability tends 
to conflict with the modest experimental approach 
which is never satisfied with its results, and which 
does not expect to achieve perfection. 

This is not by any means meant to imply that 
we should abandon the standards and orderly pro- 
cedures we have established through professional 
organization. It is really just thinking out loud. We 
know that most of these conflicts and contradictions 
are resolved in the careers of those considered our 
best practitioners. The question is, how can we con- 
tinue to improve professional practice, in relation to 
the actual nature of the problems which exist in 
our environment? LI 
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Air Force Chapel / Reynolds '64 


SOM's controversial building becomes the second American project 
to win the annual $25,000 international competition 
for distinguished achievement in architecture with significant use of aluminum 
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К. S. Reynolds Memorial Award 


FOR THE SECOND TIME in the eight-year-old interna- 
US Air 


—has 


tional competition, an American building 
Force Academy Chapel at Colorado Springs 
been named winner of the R. S. Reynolds Memorial 
Award in 1964. On behalf of Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill, partner-in-charge and designer Walter A. 
Netsch Jr, aia, of the firm's Chicago office, will re- 
ceive the $25,000 prize and an original sculpture by 
Leonard Baskin of Smith College at the AIA па- 
tional convention in St. Louis on June 16, His desi 


assistant for the project was Ralph P. Youngren AIA 

The Chapel's seventeen aluminum spires, rising 
150 feet to dominate the flat buildings of the Acad 
emy campus, are formed by 100 tetrahedrons made 
up of steel pipe frames clad inside and out with 
aluminum. Between the tetrahedrons run continuous 
strips of stained glass, designed in Chartres. The 
spires are anchored to concrete abutments 

The Chapel provides separate worship facilities 
for three major faiths. A Protestant chapel on the 
upper level sets 900 persons; below, a Catholic chapel 
accommodates 500, and a Jewish chapel, 100 


Jury Report: 


A religious chapel has always been one of the 
most challenging and difficult problems of architec- 
tural design. Traditionally, all people expect to experi 
ence more emotional, visual and spiritual stimulation 
from this type of building than from any other single 
form of the architect's expression 

The light, airy feeling of this beautiful soaring 
structure, so appropriately placed in the center of this 
complex of buildings, dominating its environment in 


а manner similar to the cathedrals in villages of 


Europe (1), and reflecting in its silhouetted struc- 
tural forms the mountains of its background (2), is 
uniquely appropriate to this very special problem of 
à chapel for the US Air Force Academy. 

This building, while admittedly a subject of 
considerable controversial discussion among everyone 
seriously interested in ecclesiastical architecture, is 
nevertheless an ingenious and powerful solution 
to its particular and unusual design problem; and, 
in the Jury's opinion, it demonstrates a most appro- 
priate use of both historical and contemporary ma- 
terials апа building techniques (3) chosen by the 
architects for expression of their design solution 

The Jury regretted that the spaces for worship 
and meditation for the two other denominations 
(4, 5) do not capture the inspiration of feeling which 
is so admirably obtained in the upper sanctuary. It 
was also felt that the west end of the upper sanctuary 
(6) might be lacking in the richness of material and 
inspiration of spirit which should be expected, and 
which is actually evident in the opposite end of the 
same space in the intricate and beautiful forms of 
the pipe organ (7) silhouetted from the interior over 
the east entrance 

The Jury was most pleased that it had the 
privilege of unanimously awarding the 1964 К. S 
Reynolds Memorial Award to so distinguished an 
example of American architectural design in а com- 
petition open to all countries in the world 
HANS MAURER, BDA, CHAIRMAN 
DAHLEN RITCHEY AIA 
ROBERT M. LITTLE FAIA 


GEORGE Е. PIERCE FAIA 
* MARIO CIAMPI FAIA 
Due to illness, Mr Ciampi was unable to attend 


the Jury deliberations " 


"Dominating its environment in a manner similar to the cathedrals in villages of Europe" 
“Reflecting in its silhouetted structural forms the mountains of its background" 

"A most appropriate use of both historical and contemporary materials and building techniques" 
‚ 5 "Spaces for worship and meditation for the two other denominations (Jewish, left; Catholic, 


to 


Aw 


right) do not capture the inspiration of feeling” 
6 “West end of the upper sanctuary might be lacking in the richness of material and inspiration” 


7 “Intricate and beautiful forms of the pipe organ” 
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The Space 
Between Buildings 


EDMUND N. BACON AIA 


Executive Director 
Philadelphia City Planning Commission 


Bacon conceives the city as a definite 
art-form, influenced 
by the movement systems within it 


THIS IS A MOST SENSITIVE and important moment 
in architectural history. The transformation of 
American cities which will occur over the next few 
years will be of a scale without parallel. 

And so this question, "What does this transfor- 
mation say about our contemporary civilization?" 

The further question will be asked, and will be 
answered by the evidence at hand, "What has the 
profession of architecture done about all this?" 

In my view a very important thing happened 
in Chicago in November 1961, when a group of 
architects met to discuss the subject, "Modern Arch- 
itecture and the Rebuilding of Cities." Since these 
are some of the most brilliant and creative members 
of the profession today, the conclusion they came 
to was of great importance, and I am afraid the 
conclusion was that modern architecture can do very 
little indeed. 

One of the participants sought refuge from city 
chaos in the creation of little miracle islands of 
perfect design, one asserted that city building would 
bore creative men, one plaintively asked that the 
architect be restored to the preeminent position with- 
out making it clear who was to restore him nor why 
he didn't restore himself. 

This formal disavowal of the competence of mod- 
ern architecture to meet the problem of rebuilding 
cities marks a critical point in the development of 
our profession. I stress it not to detract from the 
undoubted genius of the designers who made it, but 
to sharpen the issues which lie ahead, for the city 
will continue to exist, it will continue to be the 
center of our culture, and it will continue to be the 
central problem of architecture whether the pro- 
fession of architecture recognizes it or not. 

I think there is a new generation rising, not con- 
ditioned by the limitations of those now in the saddle, 
which has caught a new vision of the possibilities of 
the total environment and of the city as the place 
where architecture will reach its full potential. The 
important thing for them to learn from the Chicago 
conference is that they will not find in the work 
and thoughts of the older generation the answers to 
their problems. They must look within themselves 
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for the strength, the concepts and the basic motiva- 
tion to bring architecture into the role it should play 
in the world tomorrow. It is to them I address what 
I have to say. 

One could justly question under the circum- 
stances, what business I, a member of the older gen- 
eration, have to speak on this question. The thing I 
bring is not any exceptional skill as a designer nor 
any extraordinary intellectual powers, but rather a 
remarkable range of experience, over a remarkably 
long time continuity, under which a remarkably 
exciting and creative city has been subjected to a 
continuous and vigorous application of consistent 
architectural influences. Over a twenty-two year 
span I have closely observed the interaction between 
architecture and city development, how each has 
affected the other and has in turn been affected by it. 
I have finally succeeded in distilling the essence of 
this experience into a single, simple, explicit hypoth- 
esis, which I will now put forward in the hope that 
it will prove useful. 

The important thing is not whether you like 
what we have produced on the ground; here I expect 
you to do much better. The important thing about 
this hypothesis, and I consider it to be very important 
indeed, is to contribute toward the answer to the 
question, "How to relate the genius of the designer 
to the problem of the city?" 


Nature of Design 

The first step is to consider the essential nature 
of design itself. 

The word "design" should serve as a strong link 
between the architect and the planner. Surely the 
architect needs no props to feel at home in the word 
"design," and for the planner Webster reminds us 
that design means "purposive planning" and "the 
relation of parts to the whole," surely encompassed 
by the planner's concern. 

At the outset I make a simple assertion, "Design 
is the unity of apprehension. representation and re- 
alization," and then set about to explain what this 
means. The three key words were chosen with care. 
and are interlinked in their meaning. 
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Apprehension was derived from a sentence in 
Heinrich Wolfilin's “Principles of Art History," 
"Beholding is just not a mirror which always re- 
mains the same, but a living power of apprehension 
which has its own inward history and has passed 
through many stages." I shall attempt to show how 
these various stages of apprehension have influenced 
the form of cities in the past, and how our con- 
temporary apprehension of space might influence 
contemporary forms. 
When I turn to Webster I find that apprehension 
means, "to become aware of through the senses," 
"to sense emotionally," “to lay hold of with under- 
standing" and "the power of conceiving ideas." It 
requires the development of the highest sensibilities 
to really relate effectively to space. It is the extreme 
opposite in the evolutionary scale from the embryo, 
the spaceless state in which we begin life, and it is 
the point of beginning for the architect. 
Representation was chosen because of the Web- 
ster definition, "to bring clearly before the mind," 
"to set forth with advocacy or with the design of 
affecting action," and, in the philosophical sense, 
"to apprehend by means of an idea." 
Our ability to see and feel is limited by the 
scope of our techniques of representation just as 
surely as our ability to think is bound by the scope of 
our vocabulary. I shall attempt to show the enormous 
influence of new methods of representation in the 
past on both apprehension and realization, and to 
indicate the very serious limitation imposed on our 
current work by our failure to develop techniques for 
representation of space which parallel our contem- 
porary apprehension of it. 
Realization is derived from Walt Whitman's 
magnificent lines from "Leaves of Grass": 
O to realize space! 
The plenteousness of all, 
that there are no bounds, 

To emerge and be of the sky, 
of the sun and moon and flying clouds, 
as one with them. 

In these lines, perhaps as fine an assignment to 
modern architecture as exists, Whitman has expressed 
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the burgeoning consciousness of space in the United 
States, and has magnificently combined realization 
with apprehension. 

Webster finally completes the circle by saying 
to realize is "to convert from the imaginary into the 
real," and finally, "to apprehend clearly." The sense 
in which the word is used here is the realization of 
the design idea through the actual construction on 
the ground. 

This continuous circle, feedback and interaction 
between apprehension, representation and realization 
is the vital essence of the design process and has its 
own history which I have divided into four sections, 
the Intuitive, Individual Centered, Single Movement 
System Centered, and Related Multiple Movement 
Systems. These are convenient broad generalizations 
rather than specific time spans but they fall roughly 
into these four periods: medieval, Renaissance, ba- 
roque and modern. 

The Intuitive period was one in which the scale 
of town and city building was such that there was, 
in fact, unity of apprehension and realization, and 
representation played a different role from its role 
today because the buildings were conceived by the 
master builder full-scale on their ultimate site. The 
result was the unity which is typical of the form of 
medieval towns, of the town as a clear totality in the 
design sense. 

The Individual Centered period started with the 
discovery of scientific perspective by Brunelleschi 
early in the 1400's which shattered the intuitive flow 
and unity of apprehension and representation of the 
medieval period. The ability, which never existed 
before, actually to represent on a flat picture plane 
what is seen by a single individual at a single point 
in space at a single moment in time arrested the 
flow of time, and fragmented time into a series of 
disconnected individual centered moments in time 
and space. 

This was a logical outgrowth of the new empha- 
sis on the individual resulting from the awakened in- 
terest in classical studies, and laid the basis for an 
entire new science, but its immediate effect was dis- 
ruptive. The design work of the early and high Ren- 
aissance was principally that of individual, self- 
sufficient buildings. While clearly there is a medieval 
city and a baroque city, there is not, in the same 
sense, a Renaissance city, only Renaissance buildings. 

I think we are in a closely comparable situation 
today. Modern architecture shattered the Beaux Arts 
grand plan, but no such thing as a modern city has 
yet arisen, only modern buildings separated by space. 

The Single Movement System Centered period 
was a logical outgrowth of perspective. The develop- 
ment of one-point perspective, usually with the van- 
ishing point on the center line of the picture plane, 
established a perfect unity of representation and re- 
alization. Designers now thought in terms of sym- 
metrical buildings or groups of buildings seen from 
a single vantage point, and a one-point perspective 
rendering of them looked very much like the real 
thing. The sad part of it is that the modern camera 
records in precisely the same manner that Brunel- 
leschi drew the Baptistry at Florence, so we are still 
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the prisoners of one-plane perspective, as it were. 

As the men of the Renaissance played with this 
new toy, originally conceived as a means of repre- 
senting mass, more and more they became fascinated 
with what it would do with space. The compelling 
vanishing point, the point of infinity, right in the 
middle of the picture, tended to pull space more and 
more deeply into the picture, finally resulting in a 
central shaft of space perpendicular to the picture 
plane, architecturally delimited and terminating in 
an architectural focal point, So was movement re- 
established as the basis of design, but this movement 
was along a single, straight track, right down the 
axis of a centrally oriented perspective. 

While this was occurring architecture itself was 
generating more and more internal dynamism which, 
in the baroque period, burst forth in vigorous ex- 
pression on the outside of the building, and finally 
extended itself beyond the structure to its surround- 
ings, exhausting itself in the city. Pope Sixtus V 
added the final element in Rome by setting up a 
series of single axial movement systems, intersecting 
and interacting, punctuated by points of architectural 
emphasis spaced along them and at their termini. 
Now we have a total situation. The buildings put 
forth a vitality which flows out from them. They, in 
turn, are affected by the axial movement systems 
which impinge upon them from the outside and 
which provide channels along which their vitality 
can act. Through this interaction of building dyna- 
mism and the movement system design structure, 
we again have a unity of apprehension, representa- 
tion and realization, and the total city design can 
be compared with the medieval intuitive unity. 

Related Multiple Movement Systems seem to 
me to provide an adequate base for contemporary 
city design, and this is the hypothesis I propose to 
put forth here. 

The single axial movement system which was 
the basis of baroque design no longer serves our 
needs. For one thing, the scale of the metropolitan 
area has expanded so greatly that this system is too 
limited to encompass the multitude of impressions 
produced. For another, the axial movement is based 
on an aristocratic notion of society which is just not 
compatible with our democratic ideals. Finally, the 
variety of our methods of transportation and the 
range of speeds of movement and rhythm of im- 
pressions gained presents a complexity of design 
undreamed of in the baroque period of the measured 
pace of the promenade, the sedan chair and the 
carriage. 

The methods of design used in the planning of 
redevelopment projects today are not good enough. 
You have only to look at designs for most urban 
renewal areas to see that there is no system at all, 
or there are vague and ill-defined symmetries which 
are destroyed by what is interposed, or there is just 
the "flat thinking," based on a patchwork of different 
kinds of colors representing some static concept 
like “land-use,” or “building intensity" or "floor- 
area-ratio," which has no vitality nor power to create 
life. Just as many architects are one-building bound, 
so many planners are one-plane bound. 
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One of the objectives of the simultaneous move- 
ment concept is to free ourselves from the picture 
plane and, in our planning, to move about freely in 
the many dimensions of spatial reality. Now the 
energy of the design will come from the totality of 
the forces impinging upon the building from the out- 
side, the resolution of the total impact of the move- 
ment system which bears upon it, the structure itself 
being a moment of stillness in the total system. From 
this may grow the new urban esthetic, and through it 
may be restored the unity which existed in the sys- 
tems of an earlier day. 


Relation of Simultaneous Movement Systems 
to City Design 


In order to influence the growth of cities, one has 
to be perfectly clear as to what one is doing. The 
methods of design used in single buildings or a group 
of buildings are ineffectual in the design of the city 
for two major reasons. 

First, the geographic extent of the city is so great 
that the human mind is incapable of developing at 
one moment in time explicit three-dimensional so- 
lutions for the entire area involved. Efforts to use 
this approach only result in rigidity, sterility and 
frustration. 

Second, the city is of so great a scale that the 
various pieces of it are built and re-built over a 
longtime-sequence. Therefore, any design used for 
part of it must be capable of organic growth, modi- 
fication, extension into ever-enlarging geographical 
areas and over a long period of time. 

It is my objective to describe the nature of 
simultaneous movement systems, to indicate their 
relationship with natural phenomena and then to 
attempt to show how they have been and can be 
operative in the growth of city form. We see this 
statement as one of a series of evolving concepts that 
will be generated over the years ahead as the prob- 
lem of city growth becomes more deeply understood. 

The Nature of Simultaneous Movement Systems 
—In attempting to describe precisely what is meant 
by simultaneous movement systems, 1 am touching 
on the following three areas: 

+ Relationship of mass and space 
* Continuity of experience 
* Simultaneous continuities 

Relationship of Mass and Space—The first 
step is to orient one's mind to the fullest extent 
possible to the concept of space as the dominating 
element. One must be able to respond to space as the 
basic element in itself and to conceive abstractly 
in space. The history of scientific thought in recent 
years has, of course, continuously led us farther into 
the realization of the dominance of space and move- 
ment and to the notion that matter is really the 
product of movement in space. We must gear our 
thinking about cities to these new revelations. 

Continuity of Experience—The fact is that life 
is a flow of experiences, an unbroken continuity of 
individual extensions into space in time, each moment 
of which is affected by and in turn affects the mo- 
ments and experiences which precede and follow 
it. It is amazing how few of the physical designers 
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seem really to grasp this fact. Of course, this is the 
basic ingredient of literature, poetry and music, but 
it has not played the role it should in architecture 
and planning. The true role of design in the city 
should be to create an environment conducive to a 
continuous flow of harmonic space experiences on 
the part of every individual who resides within it 
from the moment he rises in the morning until he 
goes to bed at night. 

Simultaneous Continuities—If one is willing to 
accept as the problem of design, to the extent that it 
can be done, the total experience of each individual 
who lives within the city, one realizes that one must 
attempt to conceive of the continuity of space ex- 
perience in terms of a series of movement systems 
based on different rates of speed and different modes 
of movement, each interrelated with the other and 
each contributing its part to the total living experi- 
ence in the city. This includes the sequences of 
experiences of people who move about the city in 
automobiles on expressways and local streets, in 
buses, commuter railroads and subway tubes, Since 
we are concerned about the total flow of experience, 
our design problem includes the moment of transfer 
from occupant of a vehicle to standing on one's 
own feet and the series of impressions that are 
gained there, and finally the movement on foot 
through the various paths to the various objectives 
which city dwellers have. As it is possible to conceive 
the essential form of these movement systems in 
three dimensions in space as a simultaneous pulsat- 
ing abstract design, so the design structure of the 
city begins to emerge. 

Relationship of Movement Systems of Natural 
Phenomena-—A crystalline form is not capable of 
growth. It is perfect and complete at its moment 
of creation and can change only through disinte- 
gration. The forms associated with crystals are 
suitable under the early Renaissance concept of the 
individual-centered world and concern about the 
perfect experience of a single individual at a single 
moment in time. These forms are not suitable where 
we are concerned with the experience of all people 
at all times and where we are concerned with the 
total city and its interrelationships over a flow of 
time continuity rather than of a single individual at 
a single moment. 

As we look at a tree we see here a design form 
which is capable of growth and which is a direct 
physical expression of a series of basic movement 
systems. The seed of the tree contains an impulse 
for growth, a directive which, among other things, 
results in a series of tubes which have within them- 
selves a common quality: unity of direction or paral- 
lelism, and, in relation to the environment in which 
they are located, purposeful basic direction; they 
move vertically. 

The wonderful thing is that this original direc- 
tive includes within it the allowance for slight diver- 
gence. If it did not, if it insisted on literal repetition 
of the original directive, as do so many regulations 
and inorganic ideas, the indefinite continuation of 
exact parallelism of the food-carrying tubes would 
result in death because the area of exposure to light 
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would be insufficient to nourish growth. On the 
other hand, the divergence is within controlled limits 
and is always related to the original directional 
directive. If this were not so, and if each tube went 
its own way, the purposeless, directionless, cancerous 
growth would result in death just as surely as would 
the indefinite continuation of the original parallelism. 

As the movement systems are clearly defined 
and purposefully established, even though they are 
modest in extent to begin with, as they are used by 
more and more people over time, they become more 
and more deeply established in the collective psy- 
chology of the community and so as a natural out- 
growth, logical extensions, increased continuities, 
variations and enrichments occur, all related to the 
central movement system just as the branches and 
flowers are related to the trunk of the tree. 


The Relation of Simultaneous Movement Systems 
Concept to the Design of a City 


Because it is organic, this system can effectively 
be applied to small parts of the city at the beginning 
and grow over time. This is one of the characteristics 
we established at the start of this paper as being 
necessary for successful action. 

In my view, it is far wiser when faced with 
the problem of producing a design for the growth of 
a large city area, to study very carefully the basic 
movement patterns and to establish the beginnings 
of positive and purposeful movement systems on à 
fairly modest scale and of limited geographical extent 
at the outset. Аз one works with the city over time, 
one observes the effects of this movement system, 
continuously studying its impact on other systems 
and the directions in which growth is desirable. If 
one stays on the job and continuously observes and 
creates in relationship to this clear central phenom- 
enon, the concept of simultaneous movement systems 
interacting upon each other will gradually emerge as 
the clear one expressible in explicit terms in three- 
dimensional space. 

It is my view that the idea itself must grow 
organically over time and that it cannot and should 
not be produced in all of its manifestations at a 
single moment. Unless it is reducible to explicit 
positioning in space in terms of feet and inches, it 
has not arrived as a concept. 

This approach to the design for the growth 
of cities prevents the fatigue of attempting to cover 
enormous areas and enables the designer to move 
freshly and clearly about a vast area with a clear 
frame of reference for determining what needs to 
be designed and what may be left alone. 

The fact is that the movement systems must be 
related to natural or man-made topography, they 
must take into account the nature of terrain and of 
the natural features or structures upon it. They can 
serve to emphasize and dignify and give new mean- 
ing to the symbols of an earlier period such as church 
spires, public buildings or other beloved or significant 
monuments and they must create a harmonic con- 
tinuity of experiences dignified by the term design. 

The actual nature of design of each move- 
ment system relates to the tempo of movement, its 
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purpose and characteristics, Expressway movements 
require free-flowing forms and curves and articula- 
tion widely spaced in accord with the rhythm of fast 
vehicular movement. On the other extreme, pedes- 
trian movement systems require interest and variety 
in spaces producing impressions of rapid change 
under slow foot movement. The system requires fre- 
quent punctuation by focal points and symbolic 
objectives, usually consisting of a series of short 
sections at different angles with definite visual termini 
to produce the conditions desired. In between lie a 
range of more monumental or more public types of 
movements or objectives each with its own special 
type of requirements. 

It is astonishing how much power such a con- 
cept of simultaneous movement systems has both to 
organize the design work of many architects into a 
coherent whole and, also, to develop loyalty to it, 
providing the essential ingredient of continuity which 
is necessary when building at the scale of a city. 

The establishment of à movement system 
through an area provides a central theme for this 
basic experience against which are played the vari- 
ous sub-experiences as one moves off the basic 
central movement system into the various local 
streets and foot paths. It enables the city designer to 
establish the central theme and leave the sub-themes 
to the individual designers of the various projects 
which comprise the area. It enables the city designer 
to establish the significance of existing landmarks, 
expressing depth in time of the area's development. 

I have been inclined in the past to represent 
the design structure or movement system directive 
as self-fulfilling by some magical or mystic power. 
Of course, this is wrong. The way in which they 
fulfill themselves is through the impact they make 
on the minds and sensibilities of the participators who 
move over them, including designers, developers, ad- 
ministrators, politicians, taxicab drivers and voters, 
producing reactions which are shared by large num- 
bers of people, finally producing а common state 
of mind or area of consensus which, in turn, pro- 
duces agreement to move ahead on an extension 
or enrichment of an idea which many people have 
shared. Of course, this works only if there are clear, 
central channels over which common movement oc- 
curs. If the movements are formless, multitudinous 
or confused, no consensus nor growth can result. 

I must simply lean on the Philadelphia experi- 
ence to say that a simultaneous, clearly expressed 
movement system is a very powerful influence 
capable of seizing men's minds and developing loyal- 
ties around it. Of itself it becomes a major political 
force. This is absolutely essential if we are to achieve 
à continuity of underlying design order over the 
period of time necessary to rebuild any significant 
portion of the city. 

It is clear to me that the establishment of a total 
concept which involves a series of simultaneous 
movement systems, clearly expressed, not unre- 
lated to the present scientific view of all matter, can 
truly provide the basic direction needed to liberate 
the creative capacities of the designers and to inspire 
the citizens with the will to get it done. a 
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1964 School Building Exhibit 


From the 96th Annual Convention of the American Association of School Administrators 
Atlantic City, February 15-19 


A collection of designs selected by members of the AIA Committee 


on School and College Architecture for an exhibit held in the Octagon House in Washington, 


April 20 to May 24 (Committee members 
exhibiting in Atlantic City did not participate in this selection) 
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Harford Junior College 

Bel Air, Maryland 

McLeod & Ferrara—Architects 
Washington, DC 
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Wilson Hill Elementary School 
Worthington, Ohio 

Kellam & Foley—Architects 
Columbus 
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Senior High School 

Carlsbad, New Mexico 

Caudill, Rowlett & Scott—Architects 
Houston 
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A seminar sponsored by the AIA Committee on School and College 
Architecture, at the annual meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, February 1964 


PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 

MODERATOR—Morris Ketchum Jr FAIA 

ACOUSTICAL ENVIRONMENT—Robert Newman, Bolt Beranek & Newman, 
Cambridge, Mass 

VISUAL ENVIRONMENT—William М. С. Lam, Cambridge, Mass 

PHYSICAL COMFORT ENVIRONMENT—Marvin A. Mass PE, Cosentini Asso- 
ciates, New York 
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One of a series of papers prepared by members of the AIA Committee on School Buildings, and by selected special- 
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EVEN IN THE PRESENT DAY of our sophistication, no 
one would be so rash as to discount the worth to 
the educational system of a brilliant and dedicated 
teacher. But today we are blessed with experts who 
can measure the hardness of the bench, the reflec- 
tance factor of the logs and the noise of the wind 
whistling through the chinks, and tell us the effect 
of all these factors on how much knowledge old 
Mark is getting across to his pupil at the other end of 
the bench. 

The best teacher cannot teach and the brightest 
child cannot learn to full capacity in a room that is 
too dark, too noisy, too warm or too cold. The color 
of walls can irritate or soothe, elate or depress, The 
general amenity of the environment, exterior as well 
as interior, can influence and mold the judgment of 
a child long before he is old enough to realize that 
the tastemakers have been manipulating him. 

An architect who designs a school bears the 
ultimate responsibility for decisions that will result 


in an efficient, pleasant, comfortable school, or one 
that is uncomfortable and unworkable. But there 
is no reason why the architect should deny himself 
expert counsel. The Atlantic City meeting brought 
together five specialists in various phases of environ- 
mental design, together with architects and educa- 
tors, for a discussion of the kind of collaborative 
effort which can result in the best possible school. 

Mario Celli ata, Chairman of the Committee, 
introduced the topic—the educational environment— 
in these words: “While we know many facts about 
the best environment, I am sure we will also discover 
that there is much we do not know. We have not 
related the child to the environment. We need to 
think about the child and his reactions to variations 
of light, sound, etc—the total educational complex. 
And we are after a building that will give us a true 
spirit of architecture and a joie de vivre." 

Morris Ketchum Jr, Fata, who moderated the 
panel, told panelists and audience "We believe in 
collaboration. ... The architect always has to take 
an inspiring and direct part in the leadership of 
collaborative design. There is good evidence of that 
in the list of speakers who will address you today— 
specialists in acoustics, lighting, physical comfort, 
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color and landscape—who will take you through 
the total environment of a school, the children, the 
building, its setting, the community." 

It was the original intent of the Committee to 
reproduce the proceedings in these pages in the same 
format in which the program was presented—with 
the speakers’ talks substantially as delivered and dis- 
cussion periods uncut. 

Several factors led us to see the wisdom of 
changing this plan. Foremost was the sheer bulk 
of the transcript. It became apparent after collecting 
papers and transcribing tapes that space simply 
would not permit reproduction of the entire seminar 
proceedings, Editing the papers was not a satisfactory 
solution; editorial surgery is a thankless and danger- 
ous undertaking at best, and to abbreviate the semi- 
nar talks to fit space available would have been to 
drain them of vitality and spontaneity. 

Another compelling factor which seemed to dic- 
tate adoption of a radically different format was the 
thread of interrelationship among the talks, which 
constantly pointed out the dependence of color on 
light; of physical comfort on light and sound as well 
as temperature, etc. It was felt that grouping of com- 
ments by subject matter would point up this inter- 
dependence and the need for a collaborative ap- 
proach stressed by all the experts. 


Acoustics and Light 


WILLIAM M. C. LAM: I'm sure that Bob Newman 
would agree that in acoustics, as in lighting, we per- 
form conscious tasks only part of the time, but we 
are always reacting to our environments. Thus in 
each field, response to the general environment is at 
least as important to comfort as the specific task 
conditions, and for many activities there are essen- 
tially no task conditions to be met. 


Airconditioning 


MARVIN MASS: The only way we can get Amer- 
ican education down to a price where we can afford 
to pay teachers more (and architects and engineers 
more!) is to get more students through the same 
building. The only way we can do that is to have the 
buildings operating the year round, and the only 
way to do that is to aircondition the buildings. That 
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is why I think it is the cheapest way of building 
school buildings today. 

JOHN HARWOOD: (Question—to Mr Mass) 
Granted that the building is a small part of the total 
cost of education—it is still the part that we are con- 
cerned with, and we have budgets, I would agree 
that if a school is used the year round in certain parts 
of the country, then airconditioning is a fine thing. 
But aren’t we being brainwashed a little bit, when 
we are told to put airconditioning in Minnesota, 
where the schools are not used in the summertime? 
Is airconditioning universally applicable, regardless 
of climate? 

Mass: Airconditioning is applicable wherever 
there is a cooling requirement to maintain the tem- 
perature of the room. Now, if you are in an area 
where there are more than enough schools, and 
there is no problem with teachers, and you don’t have 
to run during the summer, and it is a mild climate in 
summer anyway—then you have to use your judg- 
ment and say that it doesn’t pay to spend the money 
for airconditioning. But most schools that I know 
about have more students than they can handle 
(without summer sessions)—the universities have 
the same problem, more students than they have 
classroom seats—and these schools are going to have 
to run through the summer. 

HARWOOD: But couldn't we apply the law of 
diminishing returns? In certain climates, where you 
may have a little discomfort in September and a 
little discomfort in June,—I don’t mean that I'm 
against airconditioning, but is it worth it to tie up 
that much money in the physical plant where you 
get the benefit of it for perhaps two months? 

Mass: You must use your own best judgment in 
terms of what is best for your particular school and 
your particular area. 


Air Curtains 


ROBERT NEWMAN: It is distressing to hear an 
architect say “Well, we hope it will work—this time.” 
There is such a sense of futility in that phrase, as if 
there were no precedents, no criteria. 

One monument to the forlorn hope that “maybe 
it'll work this time" is embodied in a story which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor not too long 
ago. The story concerned a proposed design for a 
pavilion restaurant to be constructed at the New 
York World's Fair, which would give fair-goers the 
charming experience of eating outdoors. There were 
to be no walls—just an air curtain which would keep 
out bugs, cold, heat—and noise. It was a lovely idea, 
until somebody pointed out that the fair site at 
Flushing is fairly close to LaGuardia and Kennedy 
Airports, and that an air curtain might not shut out 
enough aircraft noise to give the diners much peace 
and quiet. They are now using glass as the enclosing 
material. 

But in spite of experiences like this, we still hear 
talk of using air curtains as partitions in schools. 
Common sense, and a grasp of the basic laws of 
physics, will indicate to the architect that as sound 
barriers, air curtains just don't work! 
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Background Noise 


NEWMAN: When I specify an environment that 
is "free from distraction," I must make a distinction 
between a quiet environment and a silent one. An 
environment that provides privacy and freedom from 
distraction is not necessarily silent. Privacy is a 
function of the amount of isolation and the amount 
of continuous background noise. 

There is a sharp line between too much back- 
ground noise and not enough. If the background 
noise level is too high, teaching becomes uncomfort- 
able or impossible. To evaluate background noise 
more qualitatively, as well as quantitatively—it 
should be continuous, unobtrusive and tell us noth- 
ing. (The usual source of this type of noise is the 
ventilating system.) 

SPENCER B. CONE: (Question—to Mr Newman) 
Could you talk a little more about masking sounds; 
how may they be created other than by the roar of 
the ventilating system? What frequencies are best? 


NEWMAN: First we have to decide what we are 
trying to mask. If we are talking about speech, we 
have to have a spectrum which contains a lot of 
components in the range of 600 cps to around 
3000-4000 cps. It is very important to talk about 
the spectrum, and not just about how much back- 
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ground noise. Bill Lam will laugh if you say "How 
many footcandles of light do you need?" without 
specifying the kind of light—a red light that blinks 
on and off might satisfy a stated requirement in 
terms of footcandles. So with acoustics. 

The noise Criteria Spectra of the ASHRAE 
Guide are a pretty fair measure of what is good 
background noise. It has to come from something 
like a ventilating system. 

Of course, it is possible to introduce this sort 
of noise electronically. І don't think that's a very 
good idea when you are designing a building from 
Scratch, but it sometimes helps in correcting a bad 
existing situation. 


Carpeting 


NEWMAN: Carpeting is wonderful—but it 
doesn't solve all the problems of sound control! We 
cannot design an acoustically bad classroom and 
then cure the bad acoustics by carpeting the floor. 


Color 


HOWARD KETCHAM: American business has dis- 
covered that color has an amazingly powerful effect 
on human emotions and is willing to back that dis- 
covery with money. Can the American education 
system afford to ignore this discovery—especially 
when the price of color adds up to less than 1 per 
cent of a school's construction budget; when it is 
just as easy to specify the right color. 

When it comes to color planning for the new 
school, the problem is likely to be resolved by hiring 
à local housewife with a flair for decoration, or by 
dividing the project up among the interested wives 
of the school board. When this happens, the com- 


munity is spared the cost of competent professional 
color engineering—and is likely to be saddled with 
such things as chalk-boards in color so bright and 
contrasting that eye-strain is inflicted on teachers 
and pupils alike. Try concentrating on such visual 
aberrations as intense turquoise boards embellished 
with bright yellow chalk. 

LAM: If you start with a good architect, who 
has done a good building, doesn't the color really 
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start from the natural materials—the wood or the 
concrete? | prefer to see the color come from the 
kids' artwork, for instance. In many of the spaces, 
anyway. . . . I'm a conservative. 


Comfort 


MASS: The best conditions that can exist for 
physical comfort in classrooms are no conditions— 
meaning that there should be no recognized differ- 
ence between what a person considers "comfort" 
and the actual atmospheric conditions within the 
room itself. There should be no noticeable hot spots, 
drafts, complaints of stuffiness, no abnormal noises 
and in general the conditions of the room should be 
unnoticed, . . . 

The student can't take off his clothes if he gets 
too hot or move his seat or put on sunglasses. 


LAWRENCE PERKINS: (Question—to Mr Mass) 
Lets assume a room that is perfect acoustically, 
where the quality of light is perfect, where the tem- 
perature is uniformly comfortable—how many of us 
would like to spend six hours a day for twelve years 
in such а room? 

MORRIS KETCHUM: The question I feel needs 
answering is, are ideal conditions humanly bearable 
for a full day? 
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NEWMAN: You must take into account the 
nature of your materials, when you are thinking 
about the acoustical quality of a building. If you 
don't you are faced with the problem they have with 
Le Corbusiers building at Harvard—which is a 
dreadful building, cold and clammy and concrete-y, 
and very noisy. Corbu saw to it that the hearing 
conditions in the building couldn't be corrected, 
by stipulating that there was to be "no fuzz" added 
to the concrete. Well, the architect is perfectly free 
to say "I don't like fuzz." That's fine for Corbu in 
France, but what about the poor guys at Harvard? 


Courtyards 

STUART DAWSON; What is missing (from the 
secondary school of today) is, to my mind, a space 
that is the heart and symbol of the institutional com- 
munity. Courtyards in contemporary schools miss 
by a mile. They end up being a maintenance head- 
ache, are often inaccessible, create greater walking 
distances, and more often than not are a visual flop. 


Flexibility 


NEWMAN: Criteria for sound isolation are not 
determined on the basis of whether the space is 
flexible or not. They must be met in any case. Bar- 
riers must be complete. Partial-height partitions 
won't do anything as far as sound isolation is con- 
cerned. 

The most important thing about movable par- 
titions, in this context, is the seals. A movable par- 
tition must be airtight. There are too many architects 
who do no understand the importance of seals and 
detailing for an airtight partition, The 40-decibel 
sound transmission loss we talk about requires а 
thousand-fold reduction of energy—so it is easy to 
see that leaks and cracks can defeat us. 

Open-plan schools (and the open-plan school 
can be made to work, acoustically) must have a 
reasonably high level of ambient background noise. 

LAMAR KELSEY: (Question—to Mr Newman) 
Do vou foresee in the future any major break- 
through in the cost of acoustically good operable 
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partitions? I ask this because we are paying too 
dearly for flexibility in some cases, due to the high 
cost of this 40-decibel acoustical curtain. 

NEWMAN: There are certainly going to be cost 
reductions. I don't think we are ever going to get 
much below the $5-$10 a square foot cost—there 
are certain limitations on good sealing, as І men- 
tioned, and getting enough mass to the partition to 
stop 40 decibels. 

It also depends on the height of the room. I 
recently looked at a scheme for a college. Nine-foot 
ceilings had been established throughout the space, 
and the partitions were to be movable (not flexible, 
but movable) over a holiday. Now 9-foot ceilings 
may be perfectly adequate for some spaces. But this 
had seminar rooms for 10 people, classrooms for 
40, and classrooms for 200. A 200-seat lecture room 
with 9-foot ceiling is just not going to be a very good 
classroom, whether the partitions are movable or 
not! I think when we start talking flexibility, we 
ought to consider the philosophy that is used in many 
schools, of creating many different-sized spaces and 
“flexing” the students around among them. 


Footcandles 


LAM: Figure | shows a page from the excellent 
study “The Cost of A Schoolhouse” published by 
the Educational Facilities Laboratories in 1960, 

Note the graph showing the sharp rise in the 
minimum recommended classrooms illumination— 
from 3 footcandles in 1919 to 30 in 1952. 

Also note the polite words used by the author 
to identify what must rank as one of the greatest 
merchandising triumphs of American business. The 
light and power industry has done a fabulous job 


of selling the idea that more light is necessary—not 
just desirable but absolutely necessary—and not just 
а bit more, but 10 times as much in just 30 years. 
In 1960 no one knew how high the next authorita- 
tively recommended levels would be. 

Today we can erase the question mark from 
the chart, because the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety has published its new recommendations. They 
are shown in figure 2. Note that the upward curve is 
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even steeper. The minimum recommendation has 
jumped from 30 to 70 footcandles for study halls, 
and to 100 footcandles for drafting rooms. And the 
IES would have us believe that the minimum require- 
ment on the task of sewing is 150 footcandles. 
This graph also shows the office lighting recom- 
mendations for drafting as being 50-100 per cent 


higher than those lor school drafting. Why? Is this 
because office budgets are usually more liberal than 
school budgets? 

Unfortunately, the light and power industry is 
not only good at merchandising; they are outstand- 
ingly successful as a political lobby in getting their 
point of view written into law. The state of Virginia 
has already revised its codes so that all classrooms in 
Virginia must now be lighted to a minimum of 70 
footcandles in accordance with the 1962 School 
Lighting Application Data published by the IES. 1 
am sure many other states and cities are considering 
similar revisions. . . . 

Note that in 1910, ignoring any daylight con- 
tribution, the recommended level of 3 footcandles 
provided 78 per cent of our ability to see contrast. 
Between 1910 and 1930, 15 footcandles were added 
to the recommendations to add 12 per cent visibility. 
The next increase of 12 footcandles only brought us 
a 3 per cent benefit. And the most recent jump of 
40 to 120 footcandles still adds only another 3 or 4 
per cent. 


God, Boston and Le Corbusier 


MORRIS KETCHUM: You will notice from your 
programs that we are now leaving the spiritual cli- 
mate of Boston, represented by Bill Lam and Bob 
Newman, and going to New York with Marvin 
Mass. Before we do so I might say that things have 
changed in Boston. It used to be that the Lowells 
talked to the Cabots and the Cabots talked to God. 
Now. the Lams talk to the Newmans and the New- 
mans talk back to Corbu! 


Lighting (outdoor) 


DAWSON: Used properly, light may become the 
nighttime organizing device as well as providing a 
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festive and welcome atmosphere. Major roadways 
might be defined with mercury vapor; parking, per- 
haps, could be expressed with a different light, say 
fluorescent. Pedestrian ways should be done entirely 
with incandescent—residential but not "cute" or 
corny in scale. Lighting should be more subtle at the 
extremes, becoming more intense as one approaches 
the main arrival, Above all, the source for these 
lights should be concealed, developing a sense of 
“moon glow" warmth rather than mercury light cool- 
ness. If globes are used, they should be of low in- 
tensity, in a festive way only—not as a direct source. 


Relevance 


LAM: Our reaction to sound, like our reaction 
to light, is always in terms of the relevance to the 
specific environment. А sound is judged to be noise 
or music, not by its intensity or ratios, but by its 
order or disorder. . . . Incongruities in the audio- 
environment are what we call noise, This is why I 
have coined the phrase "visual noise" to apply to 
anything in the visual environment which is irrele- 
vant, and therefore distracting. 

DAWSON: (Question—to Mr Lam) Regarding 
simply the psychology of light in a school, and not 
considering cost and esthetics, is there a learning 
value in a warm light versus a cool light? Or vice 
versa? Is there any value in one or the other as an 
encouragement toward learning? 

LAM: The eye sees by comparison. In the day- 
time. incandescent light seems very yellow against 
а background of daylight. At night, it seems right. 
You don't want to duplicate something out of con- 
text—as if you said "People like the rustle of leaves, 


so let's record the sound of rustling leaves and put 
it in the building." It just doesn't work that way! 
And it would be the same thing to say "We like 
daylight. so let's put it in the building"—that is, 
make the color of the light match the daylight out- 
side. I always work with the warmest fluorescent 
light—a warm white—for the reason that if it's a 
dull overcast day outside, you want it to seem warm 
inside, and if it's nice outdoors it still goes together. 
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Seeing 


LAM: We see over a tremendous range of light 
levels, and we see by the balance of light more than 
by the quantity. Once 10 to 15 footcandles has been 
achieved, task visibility can be improved far more 
easily through quality changes, rather than by add- 
ing quantity. Apparent brightness is determined by 
brightness relationships, not absolute values. There- 
fore, a space feels bright in relation to the percent- 
age of the visual field that appears bright, relative to 
the other things that are seen at the time. In addition 
to light distribution, the colors used and the design 
and control of daylight have much more to do with 
appearance than does the measured light level. 

We look at tasks only a small part of the time, 
but react to the environment all the time. Whether 
our response to the environment is to be favorable 
or unfavorable cannot be forecast or explained by 
numbers—but by the exact design of everything in 
relation to what we want to see. 


Science Labs 


NATHANIEL BRYANT: (Question—to Mr New- 
man) І have noted in examining science laboratories 
on various campuses in the Midwest that there seems 
to be no attempt to treat a laboratory acoustically. 
In many cases, of course, that is because of the need 
to get a high gloss and keep down the growth of 
organisms—but these labs rival the famous building 
at Harvard which you mentioned, in their concrete 
barrenness. Have you tried to solve this problem? 

NEWMAN: There are all sorts of answers. Of 
course, this same problem arises and is even more 


acute in surgical suites in hospitals, where every- 
thing must be sterile. I think the best answer, when 
a high degree of cleanliness is a necessity, is some 
sort of removable units—such as glass-fiber baffles 
wrapped with Mylar film which can be taken out and 
sterilized or thrown away. There are ways of cover- 
ing the fuzzy material that does absorb sound with 
plastics that can be either washable, cleanable or 
disposable. 
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Site Plan 


DAWSON: Since a large portion of the site is 
devoted to playfields, parking, roadways for cars 
and buses, service ways, pedestrian ways, etc, the site 
plan is of primary importance. . . . Factors such as 
exposure and orientation must not be forgotten. 
These, in combination with the architecture, must re- 
sult in a harmonious and complementary composition. 
Poorly arranged land-use elements are unaccept- 
able, such as oceans of parked cars in the sym- 
bolic gateway. Circulation must be properly organ- 
ized to avoid accidents and such things as pedestrian 
trails across the flower beds. Poorly articulated de- 
tails, such as unnecessary retaining walls, water in 
corridors and icy steps or ramps, are intolerable. 
A crystal-clear arrangement and connection of func- 
tional units, simply detailed, is imperative. 


Stimulation 


MARIO C. CELLI: I have a little personal experi- 
ence to tell you, concerning the stimulation-value of 
color. We did a house in Tennessee, for a research 
engineer—a man who was vitally interested in analy- 
sis and figures. The bedroom was painted magenta. 
And a couple of years later he called us to report, 
very excitedly, that definitely and positively, the 
value of the magenta color was the equivalent of 
two cocktails! 


Temperature 


Mass: Any classroom should be capable of 
being maintained at a uniform temperature through- 
out the class-day and throughout the classroom it- 


self. What is the correct temperature? It can vary 
anywhere from 70 to 80 degrees, depending on the 
environmental needs of the occupants. Students in 
the state of Alaska would probably be more at home 
at а lower classroom temperature than students in 
Hawaii or Florida—not because they learn better at 
a different temperature, but because they are his- 
torically acclimated to different temperatures and 
dress in accordance with their background. 
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Utilization 

CELLI: I think we are going to have to do some- 
thing to get fuller utilization of our school buildings. 
We can't any longer build buildings to be occupied 
seven hours a day, five days a week, 180 days a 
year. That is something like 15 per cent utilization! 
We are going to have to consider more community 
use of the school building. We're going to have to 
bring our urban design situation into the school, and 
ultimately, run the school all year round. This is 
coming, the teachers are fighting it hard, but it's 
coming. More and more colleges are going on a 
trimester or quarter system. Another reason: We 
are getting involved in better use of teacher com- 
petencies, and this will bring us into a situation of 
longer use of classroom facilities. 


Windowless Classroom 


LAM: As a generality, I would say that it takes 
a lot less light to light a windowless classroom than 
one with windows (because the classrooms with 
windows require more lighting in the dark areas, 
to balance the daylight from outside), particularly 
if the room has, to use a British expression, a "bad 
daylight factor"—that is, the room is relatively deep 
compared to the height and width of the windows. 
. . . I would say you should have windows, if you 
are prepared to control the natural light. 

I think that some contact with the outdoors is 
important, so I would hate to see a completely 
windowless room, if it is an outside room. You 
have to decide, “Is the window for the view, or for 
the light?" If the answer is the view, the window 
doesn't have to be a big one. It might be nice to be 
able to peek out a window and perhaps see a little 
sunshine. 

MASS: Of course this is true if not carried to 
extremes. But in some of the schools I have seen 
advertised (and I do mean advertised!) in architec- 
tural magazines, the windows are the dominating 
feature of the building. АП they show is the facade, 
the beautiful detailing, the floor-to-ceiling windows. 
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Controlled contrast is very good, but not uncon- 
trolled. 

MORRIS KETCHUM: I'm afraid, Marvin, you 
haven't been looking at the magazines for a while. 
The trend is indeed reversing, and the trend away 
from the glass box and back to the cave is under 
way. But I don't think either rule is going to be suc- 
cessful—no “rule” ever is. 


Wolf, Lone 


MORRIS KETCHUM: The architect is not a lone 
wolf. We believe in collaboration. This, I suppose, 
is the summary that the program says I should make. 
I believe that not only do we have to believe in the 
organization and control of space, indoors and out, 
but I believe that we cannot do it alone. If we were 
to study successfully all the phases of architecture, 
and were equipped by God with all the right talents, 
we might be ready for practice after about 40 years 
(around the time we reached retirement age). There- 
fore, our new architectural education today takes 
in many things, but there should be great emphasis 
in that education on the art of collaboration. Be- 
lieve me, it is an art—you can fail at it, and the 
divorce rate among collaborators is alarming. But 
collaboration can be very successful. LI 
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URBAN DESIGN: THE ARCHITECTURE OF TOWNS AND CITIES 


TENTH IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES 
THE PRACTICE OF URBAN DESIGN 


Regulation and Control 


Е or most architects regulations and controls are a nui- 
sance. They sometimes prevent us from building our best designs. 
Grudgingly, we may admit that they are necessary—but that they 
should apply to the other fellow, not to us. In our profession the 
foremost regulations and controls are restrictive building codes 
and zoning ordinances. Of course, a moment's reflection reveals 
several more: our client's tastes, mortgage money, budget. And 
the "other fellow" whom we think needs to be controlled is less 
likely to be one of our colleagues than the process by which many 
buildings are built without “benefit of clergy," to borrow Frank 
Lloyd Wright's phrase. 

In actual fact there are a great number of things that com- 
pel us to design the way we do, both in architecture and in urban 
design. Building codes, zoning regulations, property taxes, budget, 
our client's predilections, , building technology, climate, site and 
mechanical equipment—they are but a few of the compelling forces 
in architecture, the "givens" of architecture. But the piece-by-piece 
process of building the city is accompanied by very many more 
regulating forces. 

In this maze of architectural and urban complexity we have 
lost sight of what should be foremost among the regulators—the 
fulfillment of human aspirations and purpose in our surroundings. 

The over-all implications of this problem are not limited 
to our profession. Indeed, here we face one of the major social 
and political issues of our times—the interlocking problems of 
public and private rights, of public and private responsibility, and 
of stimulating the best in individual and public initiative. Increas- 
ingly, the seemingly anonymous and growing forces which regulate 
these areas of action seem to multiply, to become more indifferent 
and less manageable. 

In this, the tenth article in our twelve-article series, we will 
look into the factors that control and regulate our work. We will 
discuss the roots of our current system of controls, discuss their 
origins, problems, shortcomings, appropriateness and application. 
Our advisor for this article is Carl Feiss FAIA, AIP, who formerly 
chaired the Urban Design Committee and is a driving force behind 
this series. Joseph Watterson FAIA edits. these papers. Throughout 
the series we welcome all critical comments. The author and illus- 
trator of the series is Раш D. Spreiregen ata. 

CHARLES A. BLESSING FAIA. AIP, Chairman, Urban Design Committee 
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In early settlements the demands of nature and 
the settlers" capabilities regulated form 


In early towns military necessity often 
regulated siting 
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Practical travel distances between towns and 
regional centers regulated regional pattern 


A simple building technology regulated 
urban appearance 
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Regulation and Control 


The Background of Controls and Regulations 


The landing of the Pilgrim settlers marked in history the 
meeting of two mighty resources—the abundance of the land and 
the energy of the immigrants. Unlike the Indians who regarded 
themselves as caretakers of the land, Europeans brought with them 
the idea that land was the sole property of its owners, to be used 
any way they saw fit. Further, as much as nature was a provider, 
it was also cruel. Its forests were an obstacle to be overcome. The 
new settlers quickly came to regard land as a resource to be 
exploited. 

Exploitation of the land's resources was limited by the 
manual ability of its settlers coupled with their physical and moral 
endurance. The European settlers could not have been more differ- 
ent from their Indian predecessors whose attitude towards land 
was one of reverence. Over the centuries the American Indians 
had achieved an ecological balance between themselves and the 
land. The pioneers upset that balance in their early zeal, and the 
history of our country since has largely been a history of search to 
find a new balance. Scientific technology further complicated this 
search. There were then even more resources to exploit and less 
time to reflect upon the whole dynamic experience. As Robert 
Frost said, “Тһе land was ours before we were the land's." These 
problems reveal themselves in both our urban and our rural'life. 

Stewart L. Udall in his book, “The Quiet Crisis," poig- 
nantly relates just how we went about exploiting the land. Of 
particular interest is the way we divided our western territory. It 
was ruled off as a series of squares to facilitate distribution and 
settlement. However, the land west of the ninety-eighth meridian 
was limited in.water supply and required careful planning for 
water usage. It was proposed that this land be allocated on the 
basis of water resources, the minimum portion being that optimum 
area which could support an individual farm family. Our sixth Pres- 
ident, John Quincy Adams, while serving in the Congress in his 
later years, proposed apportionment of land based on river basin 
areas rather than geometric division. With land rights were to go 
water rights. This was not done, and the settlers of those relatively 
dry lands were harassed if not often ruined by the water problem. 
The climax was the dust bowl of the 1930's. Farm reclamation 
programs of the Federal and state governments have been working 
on such land problems ever since. 

The development of regulatory measures in our cities is not 
so easily described. It evolved through a series of developments 
which does not lend itself to easy summary. However, we know of 
the effects of certain events. At one time, for example, civic defense 
required the construction of a defensive wall, which gave physical 
limits to the city. Some cities owned their land and so could sell it, 
according to their charters. The control of city land usually re- 
sulted in a simple grid layout of properties. There were no restric- 
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tions on the actual use of land before the nineteenth century, and 
well into it. No one could compel a city landowner to remove a 
pig or cow from his backyard. 

As the city developed and intensified, the lines between the 
public right-of-way and the private domain became very impor- 
tant. Maintenance of the right-of-way for traffic, the operation of 
a police and fire system, sewage disposal, water supply and public 
schooling emerged as tasks of the government by the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The political and social dialogue of the time 
evolved a system of private rights operating hand-in-hand with 
public responsibilities to insure that those rights endured. Social 
requirements began to be major regulators. 

At the outset the laws of man and nature regulated both 
rural and urban land. In the case of rural land the man-made regu- 
lator was the rudimentary system of land apportionment. In the 
case of urban land, rudimentary agreement between private citizens 
in collective action regulated. As technology and the waves of 
immigration advanced, the urban problem was compounded. The 
nineteenth century saw the inception of many public regulatory 
measures. Laws were drafted for fireproof building construction 
after fires leveled extensive portions of several crowded cities. 
Measures were established for getting drinkable water and for 
carrying away sewage when the dangers of polluted water were 
recognized. Franchises were issued to public transportation com- 
panies to keep the city moving. When living conditions in crowded 
areas became intolerable and the public at large was aroused by 
inhuman slum conditions, housing codes were adopted, forerunners 
of zoning. The city government itself, having surrendered its land- 
holdings to the public, and with them its source of revenue, began 
to tax landbolders and revenue-producing enterprises. Land taxes 
replaced land rents. Municipal revenue regulated municipal service 
in accord with the public's approval. 

We must not forget that we give our government powers 
to regulate that originate with our wishes as private citizens. So it 
was in 1916 when New York City adopted its zoning ordinance— 
a model of the kind of zoning that cities and towns over the nation 
were to adopt. Zoning in New York was necessitated by the threat 
to property values posed by the unregulated erection of tall build- 
ings. The forty-story Equitable Building rose from the ground as a 
solid prism. Because it cut off light and air from its neighbors it 
depressed their value. Overcrowding and overdevelopment had 
long been of concern to New Yorkers. Sensing the danger to health 
and property, the public adopted zoning ordinances to stave off 
further threat. The legal foundation for this restrictive action was 
the belief that safeguarding adequate light and air was basic to 
public health, and zoning was therefore in the public interest. This 
concept was legally validated in 1925 in the Supreme Court case 
of Euclid v АтЫеғ. Euclid was a suburb of Cleveland, which had 
adopted zoning that would prescribe land-use districts, lot size and 
setback, and billboard restriction. The features of Euclid's zoning 
were typical. Thus was established the concept of the public's 
health, welfare and safety—the accepted basis of public regulation. 

Even before zoning was taking hold here, Raymond Unwin 
was pointing out that there was no need to crowd. “Nothing Gained 
from Overcrowding" was published in 1903 in England, and Un- 
win’s philosophy was widely espoused here. Unwin's philosophy 
supported zoning. By the end of the 1920's the concept of zoning 
had won general acceptance. It was also agreeable to real estate 
people because it helped maintain property values and because it 
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The gridiron plan became a major regulator of 
town form 


The gridiron land division became a major 
regulator of regional form | 


The Equitable Building (arrow) in New York 
exemplified the conditions of overcrowding 
which led to zoning 


in most American towns 
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There are no regulations to preserve and 
protect special vistas 


Regulations can produce monotony if used 
unimaginatively 


Regulations can set architectural form 
for better or worse 
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No regulations prevent the exposure оў ugly 
rear building facades 


Building codes апа zoning alone are insufficient 
1o produce good communities 


No regulations insist on good sidewalk design— 
and sidewalks are the basic urban open spaces 
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could, with deft manipulation, create value. Clever entrepreneurs 
could assemble land zoned at a restrictively low density, get the 
zoning changed, and overnight boost the market value of the land. 
Similarly, favored communities could restrict undesirable activities 
and people, to cast that burden on less resourceful neighbors. 

But zoning is not the only regulator which was recognized. 
Cities were developing the present concepts of eminent domain, 
taxation and the enforcement of regulation. Eminent domain did 
not require the city to compensate private property owners in a 
restrictive action, but it did require compensation in a taking 
action. Due process of law in such cases was justified on the basis 
of the general public's welfare. Compliance with zoning ordinances 
came to fall under the police power. Meanwhile, private property 
owners had developed the concept of the restrictive covenant, a 
means to legally perpetuate their desires for their property. 

In the depression it was realized that the homebuilding 
industry was a key to getting the country back on its economic 
feet. So it was that the Federal government stimulated construction 
by guaranteeing mortgage loans for housing. Of course, the hous- 
ing had to meet basic construction standards so that the public's 
money was spent wisely. Pervading the standards was Unwin's 
admonition to avoid overcrowding. The standards coincided with 
the public's predilection to single-family houses on individual lots. 
Later, proposed modifications to these standards met with objec- 
tion. Change was seen as a threat to value. Status quo, too, can 
be a regulator. 

Since we required clear legal statements in our develop- 
ment of public regulatory rights, we developed a hardening of 
mentality toward regulations. This has created two problems: On 
the one hand it has become very difficult to change established 
regulatory laws, however obsolete they may be; and on the other, 
deep dissatisfaction with the concept of regulation through zoning 
has prevented us from adopting techniques more advanced than 
zoning to replace it. 

Two events should be noted as landmarks in addition to 
the Euclid v Ambler decision. One was the drafting of a model 
document in Washington, DC, by two attorneys in 1926. Frank 
Bassett Williams and Edward M. Bassett wrote, at then Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover's request, the "Standard Enabling 
Legislation." This document was adopted by many of the states in 
zoning enabling legislations to empower their constituent cities and 
towns to prepare plans, zoning and otherwise. Zoning and plan- 
ning were made legal on a state-by-state basis over a period of 
ten to fifteen years. 

The second event was more recent, but equally significant 
in the development of community design. In 1954 the Supreme 
Court decided that esthetics was a just public concern worthy of 
support by law. In Berman v Parker, an urban renewal case deal- 
ing with the first Southwest urban renewal project in Washington, 
DC, the Court ruled that “it was within the power of the legisla- 
ture to determine that the community should be beautiful as well 
as healthy, spacious as зей аз clean, well-balanced as well as 
carefully patrolled." Many states have followed suit. 

The maze of factors which regulate in detail what to do in 
architecture and urban design ranges from the facts of our national 
economy on down to building codes, but from this maze one 
central fact emerges: The factor that controls and regulates most 
is our own attitude toward what we want of our great productive 
energy. Let us start by examining the present regulating factors. 
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Present Regulatory Factors 
The Official City Plat 


The official city plat regulates urban design directly. It is 
a legal document which shows public streets and private land, with 
dimensions. It also shows easements on private land—rights of 
access to alleys or underground utilities. It designates public lands 
for parks, police stations, hospitals, schools and libraries. The 
official city plat is the basis for describing private properties 
physically for legal documents, such as ownership titles or deeds. 
Some cities have compiled their plats into official city maps— 
over-all official maps of the city, taking in all the separate plat areas. 

Once drawn and adopted, the official city plat or map is 
difficult to change. Actions at the scale of urban expressway 
building or urban renewal are required to alter it, even then with 
difficulty. The major difficulty with plats is that anyone can file 
one, even very poor ones, and once filed, they become indelibly 
stamped on the land. Their street patterns may run counter to 
topography, the block size and shape may be ridiculous, but those 
streets and blocks have legal status. Cities and towns all over the 
United States are burdened with obsolete and unusable plats. 
Official plats are the basis for taxation, insurance contracts and 
sale. For that reason they have endured as a controlling measure 
and are difficult to alter at this point. 


The Zoning Ordinance 


Closely allied to the official city plat or map as a regulator 
of urban design is the zoning ordinance. It specifies the uses to 
which property may be legally put and the intensity of develop- 
ment allowed, stated in terms of floor area. A zoning plan may 
often spécify off-street parking requirements or off-street truck 
loading facilities as a ratio of floor area. Zoning designations have 
become more and more elaborate, with numerous subclassifica- 
tions to encompass evermore complex variations and combina- 
tions. The legal profession has been concerned that ad hoc 
administration of zoning and zoning variance requests may be 
subverting because it is conducted in the absence of a larger public 
object which is scarcely articulated. Our profession must recognize 
that zoning is no substitute for design and that too often it freezes 
the design of a city. Zoning is, by its nature, negative. It can pre- 
vent property owners from burdening the public with an ill-suited 
development. But it cannot plan school locations, traffic move- 
ments or parklands. Nor can it create beauty, order or amenity. 
Zoning is neither planning nor design. 

However, even as a second-best control, zoning serves a 
purpose. One can readily imagine the chaos that would result if 
all zoning were abolished. Nevertheless zoning without a full- 
blown plan is as silly as a set of building specifications without 
working drawings. Zoning falls into proper place as the legal 
enforcement of an over-all urban concept. For the time being we 
must recognize the powerful role of zoning as a control. As things 
now stand, it is the single most powerful factor. The appearance 
of Washington, DC, and Manhattan are the best evidence of the 
effects of zoning on the appearance of the city. Zoning ordinances 
for height and setback in these cities have set their urban design— 
for better and for worse. 
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Unnecessarily restrictive height control through 
zoning can result in dullness as well as 
uniformity... 
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. «but most zoning controls cannot prevent 
disorderly urban form 
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Land Value 


Intimately related to zoning ordinance is land value, as 
assessed by the city and as determined by the market. Land value 
is largely controlled by the use to which a property can be put 
according to the zoning ordinance. Of course, the particular area 
of a city and its general uses influence land values even more. 
Critics often point out the flaw that zoning is often adjusted to 
accommodate the changing circumstances of the market. Hence, 
it is less a tool for urban design than it is for speculative enterprise. 

Land values can cause dense cluttering in Hence, as a negative means, zoning fails to maintain order since 

urban centers... И сап be changed so easily. The problem is not so much that pri- 

i vate commerce is restricted as it is that the public has an unreliable 
tool for serving its ends. 

Land value largely determines the uses to which land can 
be put. Few uses can be tolerated which are not financially feasible. 
Since land is sold at the highest price obtainable its market value is 
usually overstated. Inflated land values are one of the most re- 
stricting elements of urban design. Many central city rebuilding 
projects are therefore impossible without some form of cost “write- 
down," a process whereby some portion of the cost of land in a 
project is paid for by the public. The justification for this action 
lies in the over-all return to the city which the project brings, 
socially, economically and physically. This can more than repay 
the public at large, although the return may be difficult to measure. 

The obvious alternative to land value as a capricious deter- 
minant of urban design is public control bordering on public 
ownership, such as is practiced in England. This idea is anathema 
here. In its place we compensate private owners for their loss in a 
public taking when a definite program is adopted. This is a cost 
we have come to accept for the continuance of our attitude toward 
the rights of private property owners. Legal critics have pointed 
out that if it is fair to compensate owners for loss in value through 
public action, we should, by the same reasoning, assess them for 
value gained through some public action—such as building a new 
highway along a dormant property. 


Prope tenet ature building. — Property Taxes 

From land and building values tax revenues are computed. 
Ad valorem taxes are taxes based on some fraction of the total as- 
sessed value of a property and its building, called “improvement” in 
real estate language. This value is determined not on the basis of 
the land and its building in the total community picture, but on its 
market value. A profession of evaluation experts called appraisers 
determine market value. Profit potential thus becomes the basis of 
taxation. Critics assail this practice vigorously, some suggesting 
that cost to the city directly would be a far more equitable basis 
of taxation. How this would be determined it is not easy to say. 
LE Some formula would have to be developed. Still more complex 
. „replacing it with ап interim surface Would be the process of change from the ad valorem system to an 

parking lot actual cost system. 


Property taxes on old buildings can cause decay to progress down an old street 
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A city which functions in fact like this . . . 


Municipal Fractionalization 


Causing still more difficulties is municipal fractionalization 
—the division of what is, in fact, a total working organism into 
separate pieces. This has led to inconsistency in regulations in 
adjoining communities. The fractionalization of the city into sepa- 
rate political entities is one of the chief obstacles to urban design 
on the scale of the whole city. At present we аге trying to effect 
urban design programs within the framework of our current mode 
of operations. A large portion of our taxes goes to our Federal and 
state governments. They manage funds and develop technical 
proficiency. Where Federal and state governments supply funds 
the local municipalities furnish leadership. This is meant to insure 
technical soundness on the one hand and the fulfillment of local 
objectives on the other. 

Several local programs are aimed at countering, the prob- 
lems of fractionalization. Local planning commissions have. volun- 
tarily joined together in regional planning councils for discussion 
and coordinated decision-making. Capital budgeting on a metro- 
politan basis for police, water, sewage and parks has been a 
forward step. 

The Federal government's seven-point Workable Program 
for Community Improvement is a useful guide for overcoming the 
problems of isolated action. This program shows how to coordinate 
1) codes and ordinances, 2) comprehensive community planning, 
3) neighborhood analysis, 4) administrative organization, 5) fi- 
nancing, 6) housing for displaced families and 7) citizen partici- 
pation. Although this program is intended as a way of organizing 
а community for HHFA urban renewal funds, some communities 
have used it as their guide for planning their own action using 
their own financial resources. 


Covenants 


Restrictive deed covenants also regulate. These amount to 
specifications imposed on the use of property in its deed, or state- 
ment of ownership. Restrictive covenants have generally been 
negative in nature. Yet covenants have been written into deeds to 
insure property maintenance, sound use and, hence, community 
health. Property owners around Louisburg Square in Boston and 
Gramercy Square in New York agree through covenant to support 
the cost of their private parks. Suburban residents of Houston, 
Texas, employ private. deed covenants rather than public zoning 
ordinances. The covenants, however, can only be imposed with 
the concurrence of the individual property owner or a developer, 
in the case of a new development project. They can work on a 
small community basis, but cannot come near controlling the city 
as a whole. 
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Regional park systems can interweave across 
numerous political boundaries 
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Protective covenants can assure good design in 
small-scale developments. 


Covenants can maintain small urban 
neighborhood greens . . . 


‚++ and common open spaces in suburban 
developments 
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Urban design objectives must be injected into 
the regulations which form the street .. 
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... Which influence the form of new suburban 
developments 


to the city functionally and visually (arrows) 


. . 80 that we can control the total design of 
the city 


Subdivision Regulations 


Subdivision regulations are a physical extension of zoning 
for forming the character of an area, usually residential. Subdivision 
regulations state building form and community character more 
specifically than zoning. They specify the sizes of front and rear 
yards, minimum lot size and sometimes minimum house size and 
materials. Their great weakness from a community design stand- 
point is that their typical use is underwriting our suburban sprawl. 
Subdivision rules may flout good community design. A good house 
and lot design multiplied ad infinitum over the suburban landscape 
cannot possibly be expected to substitute for the carefül over-all 
design of residential streets, school locations, the siting of business 
hubs, and the relation between quiet street and busy freeway. Yet 
it has often been given this role by default. 


Building, Housing and Sanitary Codes Р 


To complete the list of regulatory factors, building codes 
must be added. They insure the minimum satisfaction of standards 
to insure sound building. They also affect community design and 
appearance with their specifications of the use of certain materials 
and certain mechanical features. Sometimes they may be obsolete. 
Some plumbing codes, for example, specify elements in such a 
way as to rule out new advances which would bring cost down to 
a level where more modest-priced houses could be built in a com- 
munity. Building codes may specify window-opening areas which 
do not make sense when considering the relationship between 
one house and another. Codes are essential in general, but many 
could well be examined from the point of view of the relation 
between houses. 


The Basic Problem 


The main regulators of the city's design thus include its 
official street plats, its zoning, its land values, its taxation plan, 
municipal fractionalization, covenants, subdivision regulations and 
building codes. Within these institutions of regulation and control 
operate an array of subordinate regulators. Utility layout, for 
example, is a by-product of the official city map. Obviously, the 
city's economic base and sense of civic pride regulate any actions 
for civic improvement. Transportation patterns regulate value in 
urban and suburban land. Fine arts commissions, historical com- 
missions and ad hoc committees regulate the creation апа mainte- 
nance of the city's higher values. 

The missing link in our present array of regulatory prac- 
tices is full consideration of urban design. Although our current 
regulatory measures in fáct control the city's appearance, we have 
as yet failed to inject design into the present rules of city building. 
There are a number of ways to do this, which we will now discuss. 
Let us keep in mind, however, that all innovations must to a large 
extent be presented in the framework of already accepted ргас- 
tices. We cannot revolutionize the rules, but we can extend them 
to incorporate design goals as one present step forward. 
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Injecting Urban Design into Regulations 
Preservation 


A. major task in building urban America lies in preserving 
areas that are healthy, physically, socially and financially. Preser- 
vation and rehabilitation of this stock can be achieved through 
sound housekeeping on an urban scale, accomplished through the 
judicious exercise of current regulations, while recognizing that all 
individual buildings are in an environmental context which has a 
considerable regulatory effect in itself. 

In the case of urban housing, for example, almost every 
city and town has a large proportion of row and semi-detached 
houses some two or three generations old. These are the old street- 
car suburbs of yesterday, the comfortable houses of the former 
middle-class suburbanites. Unlike the huge pre-income tax man- 
sions, the old middle-class family dwellings can handily accom- 
modate a contemporary family, or sometimes two. Although the 
heating and plumbing may not be up-to-date, it is up-to-par. The 
rooms are often of good size, the gardens ample although not 
large, and the street trees mature. It is to the interests of the com- 
munity to insure that none of its policies in taxing, road building 
or.other indirect and inadvertent practices threaten these areas, for 
policy largely regulates their health. 

If, for example, municipal finances result in a boost in resi- 
dential real estate taxes the owners of these old properties may 
forsake them for a suburban alternative. The result may be an 
increase in the city’s commuter load, a reduction in public transit 
passengers and a decrease in responsible citizenry in the central 
city. If the quality of local schools in central cities is on the down- 
grade, one can be sure of an accompanying degree of middle-class 
exodus. The older areas often endure despite a barrage of insult, 
but there is one act they can scarcely weather—when an old resi- 
dential street is made into a traffic artery. Robbed of its tranquility 
it soon is bereft of neighborly character, and so sentiment for: it 
vanishes. Critics of rough-shod road-building programs who are 
alarmed at displacement problems should be equally alarmed at 
the less evident but equally destructive effects of unrelated surface- 
street traffic patterns. They are a main alternative to expressways. 
Surface-street circulation patterns should form precinctual residen- 
tial islands free of through-traffic flow. 

Almost all of our old cities have one or sometimes two 
grand avenues lined with old mansions. These were the stately 
homes of the rich and represent a period of the past that we will 
never see again. Usually, these grand old streets indicated the 
direction of growth for the outward expansion of affluent develop- 
ment. In the majority of cases these streets are in a state of decay, 
the mansions having been divided up as rooming houses or as often 
used as funeral parlors. Some cities have managed to preserve the 
quality of these streets; East Avenue in Rochester, New York, is 
one example. There is a case for municipal policy which encour- 
ages this type of preservation. Private institutions, citizens’ groups, 
schools, small museum groups and church groups can use the old 
mansions. Municipal policy, through tax relaxation, could make 
this possible. Indeed, it might be shown through careful study that 
such streets with their old buildings might be the ideal place to 
divert low-tax-yield activities, less supportable economically else- 
where in the city. Such avenues could be attractive linear nuclei 
for stabilizing in-town residential development. 
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Zoning should protect all views of important 
historical buildings, such as this church in 
Charleston, South Carolina 


A height limitation can weld different 
buildings into a cohesive whole through mass 
uniformity—K Street in Washington, DC 


Fine streets like Monument Avenue in 
Richmond, Virginia, with its five memorials, 
need protection by regulation 


Respect for history need not mean 
unimaginative copying—a proposal by 
O'Neil Ford FAIA and Allison Perry 

in San Antonio in an old Texas vernacular 
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New houses сап be integrated into older 
neighborhoods by continuing the established 
scale of masses and spaces. Regulations 

can require this 


Every city and town should assess and control 
its special sites: (A) hilltops, (B) grand avenues, 
(C) special enclaves, (D) the borders of parkland 


A hilltop may deserve something special 
by virtue of its urban prominence . . . 


... something that calls for special design 
attention and which is underwritten by 
special regulations 


Some cities have old quarters with a pervading urban scale 
and character as well as grand Victorian streets. These are precious 
assets, for such quarters have a human scale that is difficult to 
reproduce nowadays. Wise communities have established special 
commissions to oversee these historical quarters. Special historic 
zoning ordinances such as those of Charleston, South Carolina, 
New Orleans, and Schenectady, New York, are examples. 


Appearance and Design in Zoning 


Thus far it has been difficult for zoning ordinances or other 
tegulatory techniques operating through the law to effectuate 
appearance controls. Courts are reluctant to get into matters which 
they deem to be “esthetics.” Esthetics must be shown to be a real 
community value, a real basis of property value—a status it does 
not yet have. Some design elements, however, can be stated in 
definite terms. Aluminum awnings or fake facade materials may 
be ruled out of an area because they are specific and not matters 
of subjective judgment. This suggests that “special-character areas” 
can be created under zoning administration. Likewise, courts are 
reluctant to designate historic areas—unless such areas can be 
shown to have uniqueness of antiquity and tourist attraction value. 
This limited view needs enlightenment. 

Washington, DC, is one of the few cities which has an 
appointed body of experts to oversee the appearance of certain 
major avenues, This body is the Fine Arts Commission, estab- 
lished over a half-century ago. At that time its area of concern 
was designated. Recent urban growth and redevelopment has not 
been accompanied by the extension of this commission’s adminis- 
trative area, however. An example of the result is that the South 
Capitol Street vista of the Capitol dome is critically marred by a 
haphazard foreground—much of the foreground being new high- 
way construction. This problem is not unique to Washington. 


"Special Site" Controls 


Every city has certain special sites and certain special 
avenues; special in the sense that they serve to embody what is or 
could be outstanding as features of the city, and thus have a public 
value. Richmond, Virginia, has its Church Hill. San Antonio has 
many fine old houses and several fine plazas. New Orleans has 
been protecting the Vieux Carré with special ordinances and a 
special commission. Such special places deserve the best we can 
give them, and one step toward that end is the establishment of 
groups of experts who can guide their development. Once speci- 
fied, these special sites can become the objects of public policy 
through the careful direction of regulatory policies that spur them 
to realization. 

Every city and town with growth potential—and that in- 
cludes most of them—requires this kind of scrutiny. Dormant now, 
the possibilities await awakening to the public's consciousness by 
the architectural profession, for it is we who are most able to 
exercise imagination. Once uncovered, ideas must be transferred 
to the public's trust through the medium of plans and then regu- 
latory techniques that will assure realization. 


Fine views from special promontories should 
also be kept open by regulation 
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Factors Regulating Slum Repair 


Charles Abrams once suggested creating a slum surplus by 
rejecting all policies of slum clearance which cause further crowd- 
ing. A slum surplus would cause a rent decrease, and so the poor 
would benefit. Landlords would begin to compete for these tenants 
on the basis of improved quarters. Raymond Vernon, in a study of 
New York City, pointed out that the practice of building high- 
density, high-rise public housing in already crowded areas may also 
be at fault. Most people, particularly low-income people, prefer 
small houses of their own in the suburbs, but are often zoned out. 

Another program for slum correction is code enforcement 
—1o compel landlords by legal means to bring their properties up 
to legal standards of decency. Programs of this type are difficult 
to promote and maintain. Often, they can cause rent increases 
since the cost of repair is passed directly on to the tenant. This 
kind of program can be of benefit when applied not to the bottom 
stratum of low-cost housing, but somewhat above it, where the 
landlord can bear the cost of repair. An emergency measure is 
direct rent subsidy to the tenant himself. Special courts to enforce 
property repair by landlords have proven effective. 

Such proposals and criticisms are all valid in themselves, 
but none of them can succeed in isolation. Necessarily tied as they 
are to public and market regulatory forces, they cannot operate 
effectively without a larger public policy—including a design policy. 

Low-income people cannot be housed in the city without 
public subsidy. The.cost of the land is too great. The private mar- 
ket can only afford to house them where land is relatively cheap— 
that means far out in the suburbs—and then only the lower-middle- 
income groups can be accommodated. Obviously, the answer to 
poverty is opportunity for employment and betterment. It was 
along these lines of thought that Clarence Stein, the late Henry 
Wright and several other architects in their circle made their new 
towns proposals in the “twenties and ‘thirties. 

Improving the lot of the poor is not accomplished by tear- 
ing down their dwellings, but by raising up their incomes. Like- 
wise, in their housing, it is not simply a matter of applying more 
regulatory standards, but of providing better total designs. In fol- 
lowing the sound steps of Stein and Wright in their work on this 
problem and hopefully carrying them further, some of our old 
attitudes will need re-examination. 

For example, we are inclined to think that low-income 
housing is a matter for only the central city, and so we build stark 
high-rise apartments in the city. It may well be that a concerted 
effort of creating employment opportunity and new housing out 
in the far suburbs or in new towns would be far more effective. 
But we are reluctant to promote the movement of the poor out to 
the domain of the affluent. It might also be that a re-examination 
of the minimum property standards of the suburbs would allow 
lower-income people to afford dwellings there. Many of their jobs 
are now located out of the city: A constructive regulatory measure 
might be the allowance of modest houses on modest lots when 
done in accordance with an open-space or common parkland plan. 


In slum correction the forces that blight should be replaced by regulators that 
cause improvement. Programs should be coordinated very carefully to avoid › 
difficulties of displacement and to insure maximum benefit from each step 
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Buffers should be placed between 
expressway and houses 


Residential streets should be protected against 
through traffic by sidewalk improvement 


Community facilities—schools and open space 
—should be added 


Nuisance factories should be replaced 
or remedied 


Obsolete housing should be removed and 
replaced concurrently 
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Regulations must not саизе senseless monotony (А) 
büt rather sensitive grouping (B) 


Regulations must allow responsible innovation 
in existing communities 


Regulations must allow for innovation in 
mixture-uses, as in a college campus (A) 
woven together with a research park (B), 
an industrial area (C), a commercial 
center (D) and residential areas (E) 


Experiments in cluster grouping and mixture 
should be allowed by special regulations 
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Regulatory Measures in New Development 


Today we have quite an array of regulatory and disciplining 
factors which control the building of our communities, But they 
are not quite the right ones. They are obsolete in terms of today's 
problems. They may assure the maintenance of property value 
and more livable individual houses, but they are not producing 
sounder community values or more livable cities. It would be 
impossible in most of our communities, under their existing regu- 
latory laws, to re-create another Bath Crescent, Place’ des Vosges, 
or central Edinburgh. It would even be difficult to re-create a 
New England village green because of "mixed usc." How many 
innovations could we succeed in building in our communities, let 
alone re-creating the better examples of the past? Current zoning, 
setback and minimum lot size regulations, in fact, dictate design. 
They prevent artful grouping, rhythmic spacing, clustering. and 
relief—the essence of artful site design. How can we obtain such 
designs? What new slant is needed in the practice of regulatory 
design? 

It is difficult to alter very much the regulatory factors 
which govern in the existing city on a piecemeal basis, but we have 
right now an unprecedented opportunity to write new rules for our 
urban America about to come. We -can create regulators aimed 
primarily at creating truly livable new communities. 

At this time we must take three steps towards realizing. 
better design goals and regulatory techniques for our new com- 
munities: 

1) We must assess completely all of the factors which 
regulate community design. We must understand all the regulatory 
forces at work and their real effects 

2) We must propose concepts for creating new communi- 
ties. From these concepts we develop regulatory techniques, not 
vice versa 

3) We can then proceed to single out the regulatory forces 
most relevant. We can develop new ones based on design where 
needed. These together become the principal regulatory tools we 
employ. 

Pervading this approach to establishing relevant and help- 
ful regulatory techniques must be the goal of coordinating pres- 
ently isolated community building programs. No single parts of a 
community should be designed in isolation—out of context—any 
more than the mechanical system of a building should be designed 
apart from its structure or function. The single most important 
thesis to follow is that we must direct our regulatory programs 
around community-building lines rather than individual-house o 
single-building lines. ; 

The typical operative builder works in a context deter- 
mined by the fact that he must sell his house to an individual 
customer. The rules and regulations which govern his work all 
revolve within this context. The typical practicing architect also 
works in am individual-building context. The good architect, of 
course, takes careful account of his site and neighboring buildings. 
He reaches into the environs of his site to keep his work in proper 
relationship. It would be interesting to experiment with new types 
of covenants on an individual building basis. It is possible that 
they could instill requirements on upkeep that would be a com- 
munity—or urban design—contribution. Urban renewal projects 
must be done in context with a thorough city plan. Requiring all 
Federally-financed urban expressways to be designed within the 
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framework of a local planning activity їз а sound step to insure 
that all such projects are related to their total settings. 

We must recognize that every major element of a commu- 
nity building tangibly affects certain other areas of the community. 
Road-building programs are the prime examples. Therefore, it 
should be incumbent upon such efforts to relate to all the aspects 
of the community which they affect. In the case of road building 
we know that improved access means increased pace of develop- 
ment. We also know that we cannot easily predict the exact nature 
of that development. It has to be given an arena in which to develop 
—an arena opened by the road system. We also know that we use $ yu vh at 

АЕ Highway construction which gives acces: 
land at very low densities—that roads lead to development and 44, arge extents of land should be accompanied 
development involves great areas of sprawl. by the creation of open space reserves 

Would it not be in all our interests, then, to require the by regulation 
creation of open space commensurate with an accompanying high- 
way construction? Open spaces will largely relieve whatever rash 
development the highway spawns. State and Federal governments 
created many of our splendid large parks. What will we now add 
to this stock? The public should, of course, pay for this, but how 
often does public leadership propose, for example, a bond issue 
for open-space acquisition? Political leaders may be reluctant to 
put forward such "extravagant" ideas. Perhaps an assist from the 
architectural professions would help remove that stumbling block. 

A real forward step would be to adopt on a large scale and 
in many communities a new regulatory concept proposed by Carl 
Feiss in the Bratenahl suburb of Cleveland. In redrafting the zoning 
ordinance of Bratenahl, Feiss proposed special design districts. 
These were specified areas where developers could make special 
design proposals which would be judged on the basis of merit by 
qualified experts, architects foremost among them. If no developers 
made proposals, the land would be developed according to the 
standard zoning controls applicable to other parts of the town. 

The point of these examples is that there are a number of 
parts of the city where the accepted regulatory controls now in 
practice are valid as preservatives. We hope that they illustrate, 
too, that the wise application and sometimes the extension of these 
techniques can also serve as powerful constructive tools. We must 
recognize that these tools do not entirely meet present needs. But 
most important of all, we must understand that while no regulation 
can ever substitute for good design, good design on a city-wide : : 
scale is impossible without sound regulations—regulations which Regulations should never exclude lively pockets 
in fact require good design. of vitality woven into urban centers 
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Purpose of regulations is to help us build our cities to their own best potentials and in harmonious relation to nature 
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Design control at project scale can be achieved 
through a plan specifying building bulks 

and positions, public open space 

and circulation . . . 


. .. Which individual architects can later 
translate into individual designs 


Eye-level studies should be made as part 
of the initial bulk studies . . . 


... to determine the degree of allowable 
tolerance and variation in later designs 
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Current Architectural Techniques 


The ever-present question for architects is just how design 
can be controlled in the city. There are at present a few trial 
examples of how this can be successfully done. 

The first of these techniques is a very old one. It works at 
project scale, that is, in a finite area where full. development can 
be expected to take place in a definite period of time. The controls 
involved are minimal—simply the specification in a general design 
plan of the public spaces and building bulks. This kind of plan 
becomes in fact a series of separate deed covenants. The builders 
of each building must keep within the bulk limits set for them. 
Thus they fill a prescribed building envelope. They are given a 
latitude of variation of perhaps ten feet in any direction. They 
may be required to subscribe to roof-profile and possibly entrance- 
location specifications, although this latter is usually not necessary 
if the public spaces are properly designed. 

Intrinsic to the success of that kind of public design plan 
is the soundness of the public open-space and private-building 
design relationship. The open spaces must be most competently 
designed, not so monumentally large that they act as inconveni- 
ences which discourage private developers. The building bulks 
must also be well chosen so that they can be realistically filled by 
other architects working for their private clients. If some of the 
buildings are public and some private, the uses of the buildings 
and their interrelations must be carefully studied so that the 
different uses complement each other. 

This practice has been in effect for many years in Stock- 
holm and in Amsterdam on a city-wide basis. In this country it 
has worked successfully on a project basis, starting in the last 
century with Commonwealth Avenue in Boston and, more recently 
in that same city, in the Government Center Project. The design 
of the public open space itself is of key importance, and that may 
justify the design of all public open space by one very competent 
architect. The proper design of the public open space gives 
"address" to the project. It gives an air of distinction which can 
positively attract private developers. 

A key to understanding the nature of this concept is that 
the concept itself must consist of elements which can easily be 
built, based as they are on sound market demands and current 
building vernacular. The Government Center Project of Boston 
went onc step further. 

Because the clients for many of the buildings comprising 
that center were numerous, and because there was no assurance 
that all clients would subscribe to the design plan, the plan itself 
was designed to tolerate a certain amount of abuse. Because some 
of the builders of peripheral buildings might choose to build high, 
as they later did, the central building and those forming the central 
open space were kept low as the minimum design plan. 

This type of design control plan can operate, then, on a 
project basis. The design elements it specifies are open space and 
building mass or building surface (as a substitute in some cases). 
As yet it is difficult to specify materials, colors, appearance or 
details in component buildings. It is sounder policy to design in 
detail the public open spaces and, in questions regarding the 
appearance of private buildings, establish an ad hoc design review 
board. The design review board may be paid by the various devel- 
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opers on an advisory basis. This сап be written into the develop- 
ment plan and the separate land titles. 

A curious and interesting concept for giving visual order 
to the generally confusing urban scene was proposed several years 
ago by architect I. M. Pei Fata. Finding the sites of his projects to 
be often utterly lacking in an urban design motif, he designed his 
buildings as simple prismatic towers. These acted as visual rallying 
points for their surroundings. In his Society Hill development in 
Philadelphia, Pei employed three such towers especially placed 
for their relevance to the city's skyline. This was, in fact, a fulfill- 
ment of the general design plan of Philadelphia, and so illustrates 
the notion of establishing key sites of great urban design im- 
portance. 

Architect-planner David Crane carries this concept much 
further in his *City of a Thousand Designers." Crane would build 
all those urban elements which are the essentials of urban design, 
allowing the private pieces to fill in later. The public pieces are 
utilities, key public buildings and sites, circulation and open spaces. 

Crane and others like him are ingenious in their ability to 
wrest design control elements from a situation that scems to offer 
little but chaos. Yet there is one city-building procedure that re- 
quires design-planning by law. That is urban renewal. No other 
procedure we have goes so far in demanding good design in indi- 
vidual buildings and in plan. Urban renewal projects, however, 
admirable as they are in this respect, do not rebuild entire cities. 
The real question before us is how we can bring design to bear 
upon the city as an over-all whole, to practice design as cities in 
our times require. In answer to this we must türn to a very recent 
speech of a most thoughtful colleague. 


Tomorrow's Regulatory Techniques 


At the April 1964 meeting of the American Society of 
Planning Officials, Professor John W. Reps of Cornell University 
delivered a paper entitled “Requiem for Zoning.” Professor Reps's 
paper is a most concise summary of the inadequacies of zoning. 
Not only is his paper a critique of the tools we now employ; it is 
also a proposal for some forward steps. 

Professor Reps prefaced his remarks with the reminder 
that our present méthods of trying to shape our cities amount to 
advice, controls, inducements and development. Early planning 
agencies assumed an advisory role. Many still function that way, 
a way limited in power. Controls followed—the controls we have 
been discussing—but they are negative instruments with limited 
usefulness, Inducements came as the city held out attractions to 
developers. Public developments—roads, utilities, public facilities 
—recently are suggested as the urban coordinates for shaping 
urban form, the basis of Crane's thinking. Public development 
agencies try to carry on this concept. Reps proposes that these 
latter tools be expanded greatly, and that zoning, although a 
minor tool in the scheme of implementation, needs replacement 
by sounder means. 

Reps criticizes zoning because of its poor compensatory 
procedures; because it is haphazardly applied; because it is paro- 
chial in the hands of its local administrators; because it attempts 
to answer controversial and difficult questions before they arise; 
because zoned areas have little if no rational relationship to each 
other; because it is not related to any community plan; because it 
is administered by ill-equipped officials; because regulation review 
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strategic points in the city . 
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The "capital bones" network of municipal 
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improvements: (A) circulation, (B) utilities, 


(C) parking, (D) clearance, etc 


‚. establishes a framework for private 
development projects 
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Regulations for city buildings must start with 
x a concept of what the city can become 
at its best... 


.. they should vary between the specific 
and the general according to the public 
importance of key sites and areas 
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is by judicial appeal only; and because courts are ill-equipped to 
make technical decisions in cases of appeal. 

He answers these problems by categorical proposals: to 
introduce a better system of compensation and a system of better- 
ment charge; to compel all communities to enact a system of land 
regulation; to place responsibility for zoning or its equivalent at 
metropolitan or state level; to have a regulatory system which could 
deal with special situations when they arose; to do away with ill- 
functioning districts and compatible-use districts which do not 
work; to consolidate all agencies which regulate into one coordi- 
nated and efficient agency; to base all statutes on a community 
plan; to give informed expert judgment a more important role; to 
institute more equitable control over larger areas; and to create 
state-administered appeal tribunals staffed with experts. 

Professor Reps proposes that a system of “Development 
Regulations” replace zoning. Actually they would incorporate all 
regulatory tools into a fairer and more rational: package. He also 
proposes official plans for community development with compre- 
hensive objectives and standards to guide officials. Such plans 
would be mandatory and would show land-use, circulation, density 
and public facilities. This would advance planning to new impor- 
tance. Professor Reps envisions a larger geographical jurisdiction 
for planning than is currently used. In fact we have such bodies 
working on an ad hoc basis, as metropolitan commissions and 
authorities. He would relate them. Responsibility for land-use can 
be handled rationally only on a metropolitan scale. 

A main point of Professor Reps's suggestion is the drafting 
of а comprehensive plan in graphic form along with descriptive 
statements of objectives and policies. Here lies the most potential 
tool for urban design which we can yet imagine. An "Office of 
Development Review" would administer this plan. In partially- 
developed areas vestiges of the old systems of control would be 
retained, but in new areas the slate of old regulations would be 
erased. Developments would be judged afresh according to the 
large plan, as in urban renewal. 

Reps contends that his system would reduce the great 
uncertainty involved in present regulatory practices. He fears little 
that his plan is radical, pointing to 1916 as a date when zoning 
seemed radical. He concludes his remarks with a series of ques- 
tions, foremost among them the question as to whether we are yet 
ready to assume so large a role: Are we indeed, ready to produce 
the kinds of plans he describes as necessary? Is urban design 
thinking and knowledge up to its task? 

The best cure for the restrictive regulations which we shun 
is to replace them with positive and creative design concepts to 
which the public can enthusiastically respond. We have to earn 
the public's respect and confidence in the design of the commu- 
nity as we have in the design of buildings of all sorts. The problem 
has to be accepted as such by controlling authorities at all levels. 
All architects can do their part by developing physical design 
concepts to arouse the public and illustrate the potential. 

The architects’ role, then, is to lay forth the prospects as 
realistic yet appealing ideas, and to understand always the rela- 
tions between the forces that control and the results, so that regu- 
lations are never adopted which prevent us from getting the best 
results. If restrictive regulations have temporarily overshadowed 
us, it is because the initiative has not been taken to establish good 
community design as the forerunner of regulatory tools. This 
opportunity awaits us now. Li 
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Gifts to the Library, 1963 


ACADEMIA REPUBLICII POPULARE 
ROMiNE 
Two volumes 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS 
Its Proceedings 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING, 
REFRIGERATING AND 
AIRCONDITIONING ENGINEERS 
One volume 

ARKADY, WARSAW 
“Warszawa/ Warsaw" 

LEOPOLD ARNAUD FAIA 
Five items 

AUBURN UNIVERSITY, AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION 
Its “Storage Walls” 

WILLIAM J. BACHMAN AIA 
"Indiana Houses of the Nine- 
teenth Century," by Wilbur D. 
Peat 

JOSEPH A. BAIRD JR 
His "Time's Wondrous Changes: 
San Francisco Architecture, 
1776-1915" 

HARRY BARRETT AIA 
“The Parthenon, Its Science and 
Forms,” by R. W. Gardner 

JOHN BOLLES FAIA 
His “La Iglesia” 

CARLTON Н. BOWYER 
His “Directory of Education 
Associations” 

MRS FREDERICK H. BROOKE 
Ten volumes (120 issues) of the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design 
Bulletin 

JOHN A. BRYAN AIA 
His “Lafayette Square; the Most 
Significant Old Neighborhood in 
St Louis” 

BUND DEUTSCHER ARCHITEKTEN 
“Bauen in Deutschland” 

CANADIAN EMBASSY 
One pamphlet 

CHICAGO, DEPT OF CITY PLANNING 
Its “Inventory of Publications . . . 
1909 through 1962" 

CHAE SOON CHIRL 
One pamphlet on Korea 

COLLENS, WILLIS AND BECKONERT, 
ARCHITECTS 
Drawings Arthur Curtiss James 
Mansion, New York City by 
Allen & Collens, 1914/15 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF 
HOTEL ADMINISTRATION 
Its "Bibliography Especially Pre- 
pared for Hotel and Restaurant 
Administration and Related Sub- 
jects,” 1961 and 1962 

CZECHOSLOVAKIAN EMBASSY 
"Praga Regia," by K. Plicka 

MRS MARGARET C. DENNIN 
"Club Design: Guide to Office 
Construction," by the American 
Automobile Association 

DOKUMENTATIONSSTELLE FUR 
BAUTECHNIK IN DER FRAUN- 
HOFER-GESELLSCHAFT 
One volume 

DRAWING SOCIETY, NEW YORK 
One volume 

ROCKWELL К. DUMOULIN AIA 
Two volumes 

E. 1, DU PONT DE NEMOURS AND CO. 
Its "Fluid Roofing Systems of 
Neoprene and Hypalon (R)" 

EAST AFRICA INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 

TECTS 
Its "Jubilee Yearbook, 
1963" 

MARVIN EICKENROHT AIA 
His “Historic San Antonio" 

FAIRFAX COUNTY, MASTER PLAN 
OFFICE 
Its "Proposals for Open-Space 
Preservation: the Vanishing 
Land” 

C. W. FARNHAM AIA 
Vignola’s “Le Grande Vignole” 

Н. CHANDLEE FORMAN AIA 
His edition of “Underhill’s The 
Old Houses on 'Sconset Bank" 

MISS GERTRUDE FOX 
Her bibliography, "Design for 
Clean Rooms" 

FRED L. LAVANBURG FOUNDATION 
"Life for Dead Spaces," 
Goodman and Von Eckardt 

DR EDWARD S. FREY, HON AIA 
His “This before Architecture" 

OLINDO GROSSI FAIA 
Two volumes 

RUDOLF HILLEBRECHT 
“Neue Schulen in Hannover” 

PATRICK HORSBRUGH 
His “Bridgeport, Connecticut” 
and “Pittsburgh Perceived” 

RICHARD 1.. HOWLAND AIA 
“Structural Considerations іп 
School Building Economy” 


1913- 


by 


INDIANAPOLIS HOME SHOW, INC. 

Its “Twenty-Five House De- 
signs,” 1963 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDU- 
CATION 
Its “Architecture in the Soviet 
Union,” by Paul Willen 

WILLIAM H. JESSE 
His “A Program for the Plan- 
ning of a New Library Building 
for the University of Concep- 
cién, Chile” 

E. R. KAISER 
His “А Selective Bibliography on 
Environmental Control and Hab- 
itability of Survival Shelters” 

MRS LIBBY METZGER KAYE 
Slides of the Jerusalem windows 
by Marc Chagall 

KENTUCKY, LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH 
COMMISSION 
Its "Planning and Zoning in Ken- 
tucky" 

MRS MCCOOK KNOX 
Gift of $10 in 
Nathan Wyeth FAIA 

ROBERT E. KOEHLER 
"Solar Effects on Building De- 
sign" 

VIJAY KHOSLA 
His graduate thesis, "Construc- 
tion Goals in Health Facility 
Planning" 

SHINJE KOIKE 
Publication on 
Takeo Satow 

WILLIAM М, LACY 
Issues of "Architecture at Rice" 

К. А. LODEWYCKS 
His "Essentials of Library Plan- 
ning" 

F. MARDUS 
One journal 

ELLIOT B. MASON AIA 
By bequest 41 volumes from his 
library and architectural medals 
awarded Mr Mason 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
“Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, School of Architecture 
and Planning, 1861-1961," by 
Caroline Shillaber 

METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON BOARD 
OF TRADE 
Its 1961 awards brochure 

CARLOS MORALES MACHIAVELLO 
His "De la Arquitectura Arte- 
sanal a la Arquitectura Indus- 
trial" 

MOUNT VERNON LADIES ASSOCIATION 
Its annual report, 1962 
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Book Reviews 


Alvar Aalto—Complete Works 1922-1960. Switzer- 
land, Hans Girsberger (US distributor: Wittenborn 
& Company), 1963. English, French and German 
translations. 271 pp illus 11^ x 9" $16.50. 

Perhaps a dozen of our contemporaries stand 
today astride the stream of modern architectural de- 
velopment. Of these a handful direct its course, alas, 
with wavering certainty in their later years. The late 
Frank Lloyd Wright's creative energy and influence 
tapered toward the end of his life. LeCorbusier's 
work can no longer be comprehended in the light of 
the earlier clarity which was its hallmark. Mies van 
der Rohe long ago conveyed the message of the 
master's hand in technology's product. Louis Kahn 
would be a latter-day Eupalinos. Alvar Aalto, in con- 
trast, asks no polemic exercise of our comprehension. 
This supreme master's skill is seen completely in the 
genius of his designs, and that has steadily increased. 

This is the third book on Aalto's work and is by 
far more complete than the previous two. It spans his 
career from his very first to his very latest efforts and 
reveals his scope from the design of a doorknob to a 
regional plan. This book follows the theme of its 
predecessors, to be sure, the theme of most books on 
architects. The book is a catalogue of architecture. 
That is its principal value and not a small one, for 
the beautiful gift of Aalto to all of us is the legacy 
of his work. 

Aalto refrains from any elaborate philosophical 
statements on architecture. He says simply, “I build." 
But when you learn that he once advised that a win- 
dow should be designed as if the girl you loved were 
sitting in it, the simple remark, "I build," blooms. 

More than any other book of architectural works, 
this one deserves real effort on the part of the reader, 
especially in the study of the plans for the design 
relationships they reveal. In the plans of the Viipuri 
Library (1930-35), for example, all floor plans are 
on facing pages to facilitate simultaneous study of 
the different levels. This building alone is worth a 
good hour of examination, even sketching, on the 
reader's part. 

For those who have not actually seen any of 
Aalto's work such perusal is especially important. 
Careful study of the siting of the Sunila Cellulose 
Factory (1936-39 & 1951-54) discloses an approach 
road which winds through Finnish forest, passes 
through a workers community, crosses a bridge, 
swings around the factory island affording a grand 
view of a bay, and then culminates at the factory 
entrance itself. This you can discern from the draw- 
ings, through careful study. Unfortunately, the en- 
trance of the Pedagogical University of Jyväskylä 
(1953-) is at too small a scale to reveal a tiny stair 
in the portico—the kind of detail that is found inci- 
dentally in a medieval town. But that is asking litera- 
ture and illustration to be architecture. 
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The reader will delight himself by developing 
images in his mind's eye of the entrance design of the 
Wolfsburg Cultural Center (1959-62—these are con- 
struction dates I cite). Proceeding with such care the 
lessons of the block-like Enzo-Gutzeit Building in 
Helsinki Harbor can be understood. It is shown in 
relation to all its neighbors and the urban module 
which they establish. Enzo-Gutzeit takes its proper 
place in this module and is further designed to be 
properly seen both in its over-all setting and close-up. 
At close range the intricacies of its marble facade 
offer intimate scale. Seldom has a modern building 
operated so well at such opposite scales of view. 
Perrault's east facade of the Louvre matches it as a 
classical comparison. 

But such analyses border on the too personal. 
They are offered because this kind of book may too 
easily lead to superficial copying when it is the content 
of Aalto's thinking we should emulate and which can 
be found through careful study of his work. 

The book is to be commended for the frequent 
inclusion of some of Aalto's original on-site or con- 
ceptual sketches alongside a finished plan. We wish a 
few of his travel sketches had been included, but a 
preface tells us that Aalto had the major hand in 
choosing examples. Aalto's travel sketches would have 
been a big help to us for he has a unique way of see- 
ing lessons in old architecture, particularly in Italy. 
We wonder if his inspiration for his recent marble 
facade designs came from Florence. His sketches of 
the prismatic towers of San Giminiano have counter- 
parts in several of his groupings of buildings as a 
series of blocks. That sketch, and many others like it, 
are not to be found in this book. 

Probably nothing short of a visit to Finland can 
convey the character of the Finnish landscape. We 
know the shapes of the lakes, that the forest land- 
form undulates and is reflected in Aalto's elevations 
—but the pole-like vertical trees really have to be 
seen. They are as bars of regulating music to the 
flow of an architectural score. To really sense the 
approach to the Town Hall of Saynatsalo you have to 
close your eyes, imagine a long trip through quiet 
woodland with its pole-like trees and then imagine 
the first sight of that main facade. We seriously sug- 
gest a little Sibelius music for general atmosphere 
when you imagine the real character of Aalto’s 
buildings. 

It is the work of Aalto himself upon which the 
merits of this book lie, and that you can be sure, is 
as Aalto would have it. PAUL D. SPREIREGEN ATA 


The Selected Letters of Bernard Berenson. Edited by 
A. К. McComb. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co, 1964. 
310 pp 534" x 8%” $5.00 

“BB,” the master of all scholars of Italian paint- 
ing during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
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died in 1959 at the age of ninety-three. Born а 
Lithuanian Jew, he was brought to Boston at the 
age of ten, graduated from Harvard ten years later, 
and went abroad—never to return, except for visits. 
Employed first by Mrs Jack Gardner to buy pictures 
for her famous collection in Boston, he built fame 
and a personal fortune by selecting pictures for 
Duveen, Wildenstein and other famous dealers and 
private collectors. In 1900 he rented I Tatti, a villa 
near Settignano, buying it five years later. Here he 
lived the rest of his long and extraordinary life, will- 
ing it, with his private collection, to Harvard Uni- 
versity. Always an expatriate, he nevertheless always 
considered himself an American. 

This collection of his letters is both fascinating and 
disappointing—fascinating in its revelation of his 
collaboration in his early years with Mrs Gardner, 
his friendship with and later marriage to Mary Cos- 
telloe and his correspondence with such assorted 
people as Walter Lippmann, Judge Learned Hand, 
Paul Sachs, John Walker and many others. (There 
is even one little note to Miss Jacqueline Bouvier, 
dated 1952, in which he advises, "American girls 
should marry American boys. They wear and wash 
better.") But the book is disappointing in that it 
lacks letters to Duveen, Wildenstein and other such 
picturesque individuals whom he helped, and who 
helped him, to "fame and fortune." The editor seems 
to have found greater interest in his subject's earlier 
years—although it must be said that half the book 
is devoted to the years since 1940, but the letters are 
of more casual interest. 

However, to the wide world which knew of and 
respected BB, and to the countless visitors who 
flowed through the always-open doors of I Tatti, 
these letters will paint a new picture of the strange 
and brilliant man and evoke many memories of his 
long conversations. J.W. 


The House Beautiful (a facsimile of the original). 
Text by W. C. Gannett, Designs by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Park Forest, Ill., The Prairie School Press, 
1963. 11%” x 13" $22.50 

In 1896-97 Frank Lloyd Wright cooperated with 
W. H. Winslow in printing on the latter's private 
Auvergne Press an edition of W. C. Gannett's “The 
House Beautiful" The elaborate ornamentation of 
the pages which form the real essence of the book 
was the work of Wright himself. Further, in the front 
was included a special folio of photographs of forms 
from nature, which had been his inspiration. This 
hand-printed volume was issued in an edition of only 
ninety copies and is quite naturally hard to come by. 

Mr Hasbrouck, who has established the Prairie 
School Press, has chosen this typographic venture of 
Wright's as his second facsimile reproduction. Com- 
parison with an original copy indicates that he has 
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succeeded in presenting a faithful reproduction of 
the text pages. As for the binding he has contented 
himself with reproducing the design and color only, 
not using leather and paper as in the original, un- 
doubtedly a wise choice. One also should note that a 
"royalty" on each volume is being offered to the 
Robie House Restoration Fund, so a purchaser not 
only gets a facsimile of this interesting example of 
Wright's typographic work, but helps to preserve опе 
of his architectural masterpieces. G.E.P, 


The Prairie School Review. Vol 1, no 1. First quar- 
ter 1964. Park Forest, Ill, Prairie School Press, 117 
Fir St, 1964. 18 pp illus, plans, 85" x 11" $1.50 
single issue, $5.00 per year in US and Canada; $6.00 
elsewhere 

Continuing his interest in the Prairie School of 
architecture, Mr Hasbrouck, one of whose facsimile 
reproductions we have noted above, has established a 
review, which will be limited to the Prairie School 
(or Second Chicago School) of Architecture. 

This initial issue contains an article about George 
W. Maher by J. William Rudd, plus extracts from 
Maher's paper "Originality in American Archi- 
tecture." Also included are book reviews and news 
notes on items of Prairie School interest. Measured 
drawings are to be a feature of this publication. 

Attractively presented and with quite a potential 
of interesting material, despite its restricted scope, one 
wishes this new venture well. G.E.P. 


Architecture: Man in Possession of His Earth. Frank 
Lloyd Wright, with a biography by Іоуаппа Lloyd 
Wright. Garden City, NY, Doubleday & Company, 
Inc, 1962. 128 pp illus 934^ x 1234" $10.00 

This is a profusely and, for the most part, hand- 
somely illustrated work, beginning with the jacket 
design of the much-debated but never-built Monona 
Terrace Civic Center for Madison, Wis. One tends to 
overlook some format annoyances, such as question- 
able layout (in a few cases type is almost illegible be- 
cause of overprinting), inconsistent spacing of cap- 
tions and photo credits, etc. But the book has one 
overshadowing fault: it really adds nothing to the 
already existing literature on the man. 

The introductory biographical sketch by Wright's 
daughter obviously was written by an admiring mem- 
ber of the family and lacks substance from any point 
of view. In the second part of the book the master 
explains architecture in terms of its basic common 
materials—stone, brick, wood, glass, steel, concrete. 
The volume possibly can "serve as a beautiful and 
understandable introduction to architecture for young 
and old alike," but it is not, by any stretch of the 
imagination, "indispensable to the followers of Frank 
Lloyd Wright." R.E.K. 
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The future of architecture 


Breadth and depth needed 


Education for the New Role 


ROBERT W. MC LAUGHLIN FAIA * 


In order properly to prepare the architects of the future for architecture 
of the total environment, many great changes in education will be necessary 


r as: practiced and as taught is іп a constant 
state of interplay. The profession makes demands on education; 
education nudges and stimulates the profession. Right now our 
problem is not just a matter of one of these simple interactions. 
What we are faced with is a determination of the kind of education 
that might be contrived for a profession as we hope it will exist. 

The profession to which we look forward (or fear as in- 
evitable) has been described in rounded, high-sounding phrases 
about the architect as the creator of man's total environment. State- 
ments have ranged all the way from the macrocosm of man's total 
environment to the microcosms of technical specializations, with 
everything between included in the architect's area of influence. 

In our cynical moments, we are plagued by a picture of 
our profession evaporating in an aura of flaming nothingness, as 
demands on the architect break the limits of his human capabilities. 
In our imaginative and constructive moments, we foresee the archi- 
tect as a species to be developed with capacities well beyond those 
required for his present attainments: one able to deal with problems 
of a magnitude and variety that as yet we have not met. In our 
realistic moments we have to say that the exact nature of these 
problems cannot presently be defined. 

There is nothing new about preparation for the unknown. 
That is what liberal education professes to do in both the arts and 
sciences, as contrasted with technological education which trains 
for more specific objectives. And let's not make the new role of the 
architect too mysterious by over-emphasizing the unknown. We 
know perfectly well, for example, that architects are going to con- 
tinue to design buildings, that these buildings will have to meet 
human needs and aspirations and that in meeting these we will 
have to know a lot of specific techniques. 

Architectural education will have to be broader and more 
encompassing than it is now, but it will also have to aim for greater 
depth and more precise understanding in specific areas. It will not 
be an either-or proposition. Why breadth? Because man's physical 
environment is wide, varied and changing. It stands between man 
and the universe. Why depth? Because this environment is changed 
through the application of precise knowledge working with forces, 
materials and techniques. 
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If architects are to be masters of the grand concept they will 
need the best that the universities can offer. Specifically this means 
going to college first and then on to intensive study at the graduate 
level. Law and medicine have long since come to this—a broad 
program first, leading to a BA or BS degree, followed by a profes- 
sional degree. In architecture we do have one problem, not faced 
by law or medicine—our need to develop as early as possible the 
awareness and ability to use visual means of study and communica- 
tion. While the development of verbal aptitudes is taken for granted 
from elementary school on, visual aptitudes are cultivated only to 
a minor degree. Words are the instruments with which lawyers 
largely work, and words are the instruments of thought and com- 
munication in most liberal arts courses. The study of history and 
political science leads naturally into professional study for the law. 
Future doctors find much in the undergraduate laboratories that 
prepares them specifically as well as broadly for medical school. 
On the other hand, there is little now in the liberal arts and sciences 
that involves visual communication. It is important for architects 
not to wait until graduate years to develop awareness and facility 
in visual representation through means such as drawing. For an 
architect to do so would be like a lawyer's waiting until after under- 
graduate years to develop a knowledge of sentence structure. 

The answer to this problem lies, to a large degree I believe, 
in the teaching of architecture during the early years of our liberal 
arts colleges as a liberal art and science; this means the study of 
what architecture is, as well as how architecture is done. We im- 
mediately enter dangerous ground that has been plowed over into 
maze-like patterns by some humanists and scientists who аге ter- 
ribly fearful of doing as opposed to analyzing and discussing. But 
a synthesis of thought and action in architecture is entirely possible 
—indeed necessary—and to the benefit of both understanding and 
doing. Architecture as a creative process has much to contribute to 
the synthesis, and so has the analytical study of architecture as an 
accomplished, historical fact. There is just as much reason for the 
combination of creativity with analysis in architecture as there is 
for combining writing with the reading of literature. 

We need to realize that broadening the curriculum for archi- 
tects is going to raise some problems. Before getting up to our ears 
in academic culture, we shall want to take a good hard look at cur- 
rent offerings of the universities in the broadly based humanities 
and social sciences. How many of these offerings, presented under 
the noble guise of search for values, are really vestigial remains of 
once directly useful courses? Usefulness was once an accepted 
characteristic of the humanistic departments in the days before 
some of them became so precious in a pontifical custodianship of 
values. Studies of Greek, Latin or Italian can still be instruments 
for coming to know about Greece, Rome or Italy. Yet nowadays, 
in some academic circles, usefulness can be a naughty word and 
“instruments” categorized as courses for drudges. 

There is no need for architects to waste time on the super- 
ficialities of outdated departments which have perpetuated them- 
selves by staking claims to “values” in our society. And may we be 
delivered from sole dependence on Humanities I and II, those 
omnibus creations that try to cram the wisdom of all ages into a 
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couple of weekly hours. By breadth we still mean breadth of knowl- 
edge, not warmed-up opinion. There is plenty of solid stuff for us 
in the liberal arts and sciences, provided we look for it, and don't 
tumble for wordy substitutes. 

Architectural schools will do well to look with skeptical 
eyes on invitations to combine their activities with the catchall of 
a "Creative Arts Program." Of course architecture is an art; and 
what art isn't creative? But architecture becomes an art only as we 
practice it: as a profession, as a science, and yes, as a business. That 
last, essential word scares the daylights out of most of the boys who 
are engaged in teaching about the creative arts per se. Schools of 
architecture will want to stand on their own feet as professional 
schools of first rank. Creative arts centers on campuses, like some 
cultural centers in cities, are too often gimmicks for make believe. 
The arts and culture (whatever may be intended by that term) 
don't thrive by being centered; they flourish by pervading. 

If the broadening of the training of architects is not with- 
out potential pitfalls, we can take comfort in the great richness 
within the study of architecture itself. In relating the liberal arts 
and sciences to our own bailiwick, we can find areas of study that 
reach into just about every channel of human development, and 
avoid those academic closed circuits that begin with words—and 
end with words. 

Basically, the early years in the education of the future 
architect will need a solid and continuing axis of architecture taught 
as a liberal art, involving both doing and understanding. This axis 
will be expressed academically in a series of courses that will take 
a gradually increasing amount of the student's time through the 
four years. The student will elect work in those areas of the humani- 
ties, natural sciences and social sciences that relate to the central 
theme of architecture. Actually just about every area in the under- 
graduate curriculum relates to architecture, certainly to the new 
role of the architect. A wide degree of election will be necessary, 
not just because no individual can cover everything, but primarily 
because individuals vary and will naturally emphasize different 
aspects of architecture and the forces that produce it. 

As the four years of the undergraduate program develop, 
greater emphasis can be given, during upper-class years, to architec- 
ture as the subject of major concentration. There is much evidence 
that most architects decide on architecture as a career by the fresh- 
man or sophomore year. Late starters seem to be comparatively 
rare in our profession. Where they do occur, more than the usual 
four undergraduate years will have to be allowed, in order to bring 
the student to a stage where he has been well exposed to the under- 
standing and doing of architecture, as well as to the seasoning of 
a broad, liberal, undergraduate education. These are the objectives 
to be attained with the awarding of the baccalaureate, which will 
of course not be a professional degree, but will be evidence of 
breadth of study. 

Schools of architecture as such will, 1 am confident, become 
graduate schools, and the five-year curriculum leading directly to a 
Bachelor of Architecture degree is destined to become obsolete. 

Before discussing the nature of the graduate professional 
schools, it is important to mention a secondary but important effect 
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of the broad undergraduate program. By establishing architecture 
as one of the liberal arts and sciences in the university, it will be 
possible for non-architects to elect subjects in architecture. So far 
as I know, this is not presently true in any university. It is unfor- 
tunate that graduates of undergraduate colleges arrive in the world 
without having had an opportunity to study architecture as one of 
the important aspects of the lives they lead. They will be our clients, 
but will be much better clients if they have been exposed as students 
to some awareness of what we try to practice. We will meet them 
on zoning and planning boards and as corporate and governmental 
officials responsible for what we will advise them to do. 

If the architect's undergraduate years are to be essentially 
characterized by breadth, graduate years will aim for depth. 
Throughout both periods will run the solid core of architecture 
viewed as a creative process. 

The areas with which the architect has to be familiar are so 
diverse that he never can be fully cognizant of all of them. Each 
contains a world of knowledge that is constantly expanding. Struc- 
tures, environmental controls (that we used to call mechanical 
equipment), materials beyond counting, climate, methods of statis- 
tical analysis, the psychology of perception, lighting, the urgencies 
of social change the varied insistences of our more positive creative 
personalities, the economic facts of life, industrialization and auto- 
mation—these are suggestive titles picked at random. If the future 
architect cannot master each of them, he will certainly have to be 
aware of all of them. He will have to respect every one of them and 
the people who do understand them. His education will have to 
expose him to all of them, but if his awareness is to be more than 
superficial, he will explore more of the areas thoroughly. 

The graduate, professional curriculum will continue in the 
foreseeable future to have a continuing core of design or composi- 
tion, treated as the centripetal force in the synthesis that is archi- 
tecture. I see nothing better ahead in this area than the present case 
method of specific projects, leavened occasionally with prototypes. 

Courses will continue to be given in structures, the tech- 
nology of environmental controls, urban theory and design, the 
economics of the building industry, professional administration. 
There is little use in dreaming up new names for them, but their 
content will be richer, deeper and more challenging. They will 
largely be taught by specialists from other disciplines who have an 
understanding of architecture, rather than by captive engineers, 
planners or economists within schools of architecture. To find such 
specialists with the ability to relate their specialties to architecture 
is extremely difficult now, because they rarely exist. Perhaps such 
teachers will come into being when architecture establishes itself 
as an important liberal art and science within the university. Per- 
haps engineers and sociologists will elect to study architecture as 
they now elect literature or history. 

The success of these professional courses, now too often 
treated as necessary bits of pedestrianism in contrast with the 
glamor of design, can come from treating them not as adjuncts but 
as essential, if particularized, aspects of the central design process. 
In addition, our professional schools might well establish elective 
seminars where specific subjects can be thoroughly explored with 
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research and scholarship. The nature of these subjects will depend 
largely on who the faculty are and what they know, as well as on 
the directions taken by the desires of students to learn. АП schools 
can hardly be expected to offer all subjects; nor is this necessary. 

Universities today have two stated purposes: the education 
of young people and the development of knowledge. The growing 
emphasis on the latter is indicated by the budget of my own univer- 
sity, for example, which now spends more than twice as much for 
research and scholarship as for teaching. Most of this shift in 
emphasis has happened within the past ten years. Schools and 
departments of architecture act generally as if they were unaware 
of what is happening in the universities of which they are a part. 
If we are to have a vital place in our universities, we shall have to 
wake up to our responsibilities for the development of knowledge, 
meaning research and scholarship, in our area. 

We can best serve our profession in its greater role by 
searchings for knowledge that will enable us to solve the problems 
that underlie its practice. That is the job of the university and of its 
constituent parts. There is now a chasm between our practicing 
profession and the schools of architecture bridged only by tenuous 
bits of sentimental attachment. There is comparatively little flow 
of knowledge about architecture from schools to the practicing 
profession. A leading medical school in one state university tells 
its entering students that they have come for a forty-year course of 
which the first four will be full-time, and I am told that if you have 
to be sick in a country town, choose one in that state. 

We need to take a hard look at our current insistence on 
teaching architecture as a series of contrived solutions, rather than 
emphasizing the knowledge and understanding that make valid 
solutions possible. In other words we need to emphasize the 
knowledge underlying the design process, making it available 
through carefully prepared courses which will then feed into the 
design process. 

Graduate curricula leading to the first professional degree 
will ultimately require three years in addition to a broad under- 
graduate program with a core or major in architecture, once ade- 
quate content is available. Where there has not been study of archi- 
tecture as an undergraduate, the time for graduate study will have 
to be longer. The necessary extensions of time had best come about 
gradually, since there is not now enough substance in most of our 
schools to extend over periods such as will ultimately be necessary. 
Efforts should be applied to creating content which will then de- 
mand proper time, not to creating longer time schedules that have 
to be filled out. There will be a danger of making too big a thing 
out of the academic phase of the architect's education. Plenty of 
time, largely in architects' offices, will be required for education 
beyond the university. 

In addition to the program for the first professional degree 
we will need post-graduate programs of a specialized nature. We 
need variety in the skills of architects. There is now almost sole 
emphasis on visual design, and a student without particular aptitude 
for this, but with other capacities, may have a hard time. We need 
architects with special bents for structures, urban planning, environ- 
mental controls, building organization. There should be opportuni- 
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ties to develop these without undue insistence on proficiency in 
visual matters. 

Urban design should run through our curricula. Our schools 
have made considerable progress here. An urban planner should 
be an architect with a specialized knowledge encompassing the wide 
economic, political and social factors involved. Postgraduate years 
are probably necessary for this. Urban planning ultimately becomes 
urban design. It is a fearsome sight to see statisticians taking over 
planning without knowing how to compose data into three-dimen- 
sional concepts. It is equally futile for architects to try to compose 
such concepts without understanding the underlying social, eco- 
nomic and political forces. 

We have developed here some fairly sweeping statements, 
but they are meant to reflect the attitudes that I believe will be 
necessary unless we are willing to let architects, as we know them 
now, become limited specialists in the major enterprise of designing 
man's environment. Generically speaking, an architect is anyone 
who determines the quality of that environment. Entrepreneurs, 
engineers, statisticians, politicians, industrial managers and just 
plain people are now making the decisions of architecture to an 
increasing degree, without much influence from architects as a 
profession. The architects of record are too seldom the architects 
in fact. We have fought successfully to limit, legally and technically, 
the use of the term "architect" to members of our profession. Now 
we need to expand the capacities of the profession to serve widely 
as architects in fact. 

Implementation will be difficult. A new race of architects 
will have to be developed. This is not for my generation, nor prob- 
ably for yours if you are crowding or have pzssed forty. But the 
opportunity of our generation is to loosen some of the bonds that 
limit us, for the benefit of the generations that are to come from 
our schools. What are those bonds—or more positively—what are 
the visions of the future of architecture that will destroy them? 

Primarily, we had better make up our minds that we are 
essentially a profession serving our era, a profession that is difficult 
and challenging because its activities include the development and 
application of knowledge in the natural, economic and human 
sciences, as well as the creative activities that lead to composing 
these forces into satisfying and effective projects. Discussions as to 
whether architecture is essentially a business, an applied science or 
an art have become debilitating to our effectiveness as architects 
and confusing to the public—when the public bothers to listen. 

Much of our current discussion of architecture is just as 
fragmented as our published performances because our individual 
attitudes as architects are often diverse, arbitrary and intolerant. 
Exhibitionism on one side and pedestrianism on the other are names 
called across the fence. Undue emphasis on esthetic judgments and 
too little regard for making things work are offset by financial 
opportunism and just "getting the job built." The architect will 
resolve all these carpings if he is honestly aiming to practice his 
profession for the service of his community, nation and world. We 
have got to advance as a real profession that aims to serve, if we 
are to have professional schools that will train for the new role of 
the architect that we hope for. 
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The great potentials inherent in the expanding role of the architect can be 
attained if the profession prepares itself for comprehensive services and, 
with deliberation, proceeds toward the end goal of excellence in architecture 


Tee thousands of architects and others who have ex- 
pressed themselves in one way or another on the subject of the 
Comprehensive Architectural Services Program have at least a 
couple of things in common. No two of these people are in perfect 
agreement on any of the details of the program; and, without 
exception, each questions certain other parts of the program. This 
is as it should be. The lack of agreement, the questioning attitude 
—these are signs of health and of an aptitude for growth. 

At this point, however, enough time has passed since the 
beginning of the present program in 1962 for an effort to be made 
to answer some of the questions, if only imperfectly, and resolve 
some of the doubts, if only partially. While it is surely impossible 
—if not foolhardy—to attempt simple answers to complex, inter- 
related questions, it now seems imperative to ignore the danger and 
attack the impossible. 

Before the present program was launched, the Committee 
on the Profession had come to an agreement that comprehensive 
architectural services include all of the activities required for the 
creation of buildings and other environmental designs. As set forth 
in the outline prepared by the Committee, these activities were 
divided into analysis, promotion, design and planning, construction, 
supporting and related services. It was never intended, or even 
intimated, that all of these services would be necessary for every 
project, or that every architect must perform every service for his 
clients. In fact, many of the services would not be performed by 
architects at all, but might be arranged for, in the name of the 
owner, and directed or coordinated by architects. 

There is no conflict at all between comprehensive and basic 
services. On the contrary, basic services are actually included 
within the comprehensive services concept. The basic services are, 
of course, those listed in the B131 Owner-Architect agreement 
and in other AIA standard agreements: schematic design; design 
development; construction documents; administration of construc- 
tion contracts. These are the services ordinarily performed for 
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every architectural project. Comprehensive services include these 
and also the services listed as "additional" in the standard agree- 
ments: surveys, measured drawings, etc. The comprehensive con- 
cept also includes many services not found in the standard agree- 
ments at all: site analysis, selection and assembly, feasibility 
studies, operational and building analysis, etc. 

Basic services are the foundation of architecture, the skele- 
ton, the central theme. The additional activities that make up the 
complete comprehensive services concept build on the foundation, 
fill out the body and clothe it, develop the central theme. Just as the 
automobile that the industry calls “basic transportation" can be 
fitted with a heater for cold climates, air conditioning for hot, the 
basic vehicle of architecture can be fitted with accessory services. 

Let it be put on the record that architects did not first create 
the comprehensive services concept, then scurry around looking 
for clients who would pay for its application. Comprehensive serv- 
ices were created to fulfill a need—or rather many complex needs. 
Recognizing these needs, clients—the consumers of architecture— 
then began to demand that the needs be fulfilled. The basic serv- 
ices of architects were often inadequate for the task. Therefore, 
the comprehensive services concept was delineated by men who 
believed that architects should answer the demands. It is well 
known that architects do not have the field entirely unto them- 
selves; others have also heard the demands and have hastened to 
answer them. Architects must be prepared to do the job better. 

The purpose of comprehensive services is better architecture 
and other environmental design. The services that are additional to 
the basic have one main purpose: to place the architect in a posi- 
tion central to the entire design and construction process, a posi- 
tion from which he can exercise better control and perform more 
effective services. Beyond this, there is little complete agreement 
among those who have studied the subject. There is no "party 
line" adhered to by any group within the profession; no attempt 
has been made to “brainwash” architects into acceptance of rigid 
doctrine. Instead, what exists is a philosophy of architectural serv- 
ices expanded to range across the multifarious activities now neces- 
sary for the proper handling of architectural and other environ- 
mental projects. There is an attempt to unify the many diverse 
activities into a rational, coordinated system. 

The central role of the architectural profession, then, is in 
the performance of the basic services on a high level. Additionally, 
the profession must itself be prepared to perform many of the addi- 
tional services in certain cases, coordinate the work of others in 
other instances, obtain and direct some services, and analyze or 
review still others. On some large or complex projects, the archi- 
tect's role will often be some combination of these functions. 

In all of the aspects of comprehensive services applicable to 
their practices, architects must have sufficient knowledge to enable 
them to relate all of the aspects to over-all goals or purposes of 
projects. Architects must be prepared to cooperate with specialists 
of many kinds and to cause these specialists to cooperate with each 
other for the good of the projects. A big role yes, but not one that 
expects the architect to become the whole show. 
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For each architect, for each office, the role will no doubt be 
that required by clients, that answering the needs or wishes of the 
individual architect or office. 

Architects may provide their clients the services required in 
addition to the basic in a number of ways. Among these are serv- 
ices performed in the architects own office by his own staff; 
services performed in association with other architects who are 
skilled in needed specialties; consultation between architects; serv- 
ices performed outside the architect's office by specialists engaged 
by the architect under extended terms of the Owner-Architect 
agreement; services by outside experts engaged by the architect 
acting as the agent of the owner and as director or coordinator; 
services obtained by the owner apart from the Owner-Architect 
agreement; services performed by the owner and his own staff. In 
the two last-named cases, the architect should have an advisory 
relationship with the owner and those who perform the services. 

At the present time, because of the breadth and diversity of 
comprehensive architectural services, the formulation of a single 
method of fees for services other than the basic is impractical. 
According to the standard AIA Owner-Architect agreements, all 
services other than those enumerated as basic are extra and are 
subject to extra fees. These fees may be based on a multiple of 
personnel costs calculated to include overhead and profit; in other 
cases, additional services are performed for agreed-upon set dollar 
amounts. If services are performed outside the architectural office 
by consultants or other specialists, charges to the owner are often 
expressed in the form of the actual costs of the outside services 
plus some amount for the coordination or other extra work per- 
formed in the architectural office. These principles are applicable 
to all additional services, whether listed as such in the standard 
agreements or among the expanded services envisioned in the 
comprehensive services system. 

One important point to remember is that only the charges 
for basic services—schematic design, design development, construc- 
tion documents and construction contract administration—are in- 
cluded in the standard fee. All other services are subject to extra 
charges. However, some architectural offices have found that they 
can offer many of the additional services to their clients without 
extra charges. For example, some firms perform a degree of analy- 
sis and programming, site advisory services, etc, without charging 
extra, in order to extend their control over the project. In this way, 
they feel they can perform the basic services more effectively than 
otherwise might be possible. Often, they find the additional serv- 
ices can be performed without increasing their office costs. 

The present series of articles is only intended to be a primer 
of comprehensive architectural services, a broad sketch of the prin- 
ciples and practice. There is not sufficient information in the present 
series on any single service to prepare any architect to offer that 
service. The article should only be used as a guide to the subject, a 
foundation upon which a system of comprehensive services can be 
constructed, a direction-finder pointed toward the development of 
information based on experience that can lead to the practice of 
the services. As a matter of fact, no two of the authors are in per- 
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fect agreement. Because of this and the even more divergent opin- 
ions held throughout the profession, eight alerts to the profession 
are discussed below. Perhaps these alerts can illuminate some of 
the misconceptions that creep into such a sweeping concept. 

A common reaction to the comprehensive services concept, 
particularly among more firmly established architects in larger firms, 
goes something like this, "What's all the fuss about? We've been 
doing these things for years." This attitude is, at the same time, 
both a great strength and a liability. One of the assets of the archi- 
tectural profession is that so many architects have been doing 
comprehensive services "for years." Thus, there exists a vast 
source, within the profession, of virtually untapped knowledge on 
many of the services. In fact, this series of articles has its basis in 
this reservoir of knowledge. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that until the 
time of the Committee on the Profession, no real attempt had been 
made to formulate the many services into a logical, workable sys- 
tem. Also, it bears repeating that no single architectural firm 
now—or probably even in the future—will perform all of the serv- 
ices. Yet even the firm that has been performing some of the 
services for years would do well to re-examine, periodically, the 
services it offers and how they are performed. The needs of clients 
change, as do the types of clients. Types of work change, and the 
size and complexity of work. In such a climate, the services of 
each firm should reflect a growing, changing world. 

Another reaction expressed, in good faith, by some archi- 
tects takes some such form as, “Why are we trying to get into all 
of these things when we should be trying to improve the quality of 
architecture?" These people, for whatever reasons, have somehow 
missed the most important point of all. The purpose of compre- 
hensive services is just that—the improvement of architecture. 

For example, a bad site selected before the architect is 
retained often results in compromises in the basic services that 
lead to unfortunate compromises in the solution. On the other 
hand, if the architect participates in the selection of the site, then 
the act of selection becomes an integral part of the complete design 
process. It follows that the solution can then be improved. Simi- 
larly, feasibility, the operations within buildings, the program, 
etc, are all factors closely related to design. The comprehensive 
services concept envisions a definite role for the architect in all 
of these decisions, thus strengthening basic services. 

Unfortunately, some architects, quick to grasp the potential 
of comprehensive services, but unprepared, have with almost equal 
speed offered such services to their clients and then have been 
unable to deliver a high level of performance. This is both a 
temptation and a great danger. The offer of services without first 
preparing to perform the services on an effective level can only 
lead to sorrow for the architect and his clients and lasting ill- 
effects on the architectural profession. 

Some architects seem to have become so enamoured of the 
scope of comprehensive services that they sound as if they expect 
clients (and everyone else) to quickly deliver themselves unto the 
architectural profession which, in short order, will create for them 
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a perfect, ordered and beautiful world. A seductive dream, but one 
no one seriously expects to come true. It is extremely reckless to 
project the role of the architect as that of the all-knowing, all- 
powerful, all-wise and beneficent. 

Needless to say, the other professionals and specialists 
concerned with environmental design and construction are not 
going to deliver themselves into the hands of the architect, then 
perform their work at his beck and call. The owner is never 
going to be satisfied with only the furnishing of the capital. 

In actuality, nothing could have been farther from the 
minds of those who have worked closely with the comprehensive 
services program. Instead, what they envisioned is a system that 
can better unify the design and construction toward the end of 
better results. The intent is to improve coordination of all the 
diverse elements of the process, in order to do a better job. For 
the architectural profession, the goals are improved relationships 
with all of those concerned with the design and construction proc- 
esses, and more understanding of their roles. Importantly, the goal 
is better performance among architects, based on broader knowl- 
edge, clearer vision. Certainly, these goals are possible of attain- 
ment for architects, trained as they are in the general areas of 
environmental design. Certainly, improvements in performance 
will be forthcoming as the architectural profession prepares itself 
better, trains its students better. Certainly, it is possible for archi- 
tects to stand at the center of the whole design and construction 
process without the necessity of indulging in running duels with 
all of those with whom architects must work in real estate, in 
finance, in other specialties. 

Some architects have intimated that one of the functions 
of comprehensive services is to allow the profession to "take over" 
the others involved in the process. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Architects are not going to become real estate brokers, 
or bankers, or builders, but architects are going to know enough 
to work closely with these interests and to coordinate them for 
the over-all good of the projects. Many people think that one of 
the strengths of the existing system stems from the interplay of the 
varied points of view of the people representing the various inter- 
ests. In any case, to be very realistic about it, architects cannot 
really supplant these interests, nor will most architects have any 
desire to do so. Instead, it will be enough if architects can influ- 
ence and coordinate the over-all processes for the good of 
architecture and the people who use it. 

In some instances, architects have offered to perform under 
the comprehensive services concept for clients who obviously were 
well-prepared to perform the services for themselves. This can be 
embarrassing. Every architect should make sure of his ground be- 
fore putting himself in such a position. This is not to say that such 
proposals should never be made, for numerous clients have indi- 
cated that they would be only too happy to eliminate portions of 
their large real estate, planning and similar departments if they 
found that architects could handle these functions effectively. 

It has been said many times that, "Comprehensive services 
are only for the large offices." This definitely does not seem to be 
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the case. A number of smaller firms have, in the past few years, 
reorganized themselves along the lines of the “core” office de- 
scribed elsewhere in the present series or on the model described 
many times in speeches by Henry Wright as the “compact” office. 
These firms have surrounded their permanent cores of architects 
with groups of outside expert specialists who are on call when 
needed. To potential clients, the “соге” or “compact” firm stresses 
the fact that the experts are available when required, but that 
clients do not have to pay a share of their overhead; charges only 
accrue when the necessary specialists are called in for a particular 
service. In addition, the firm can obtain exactly the right outside 
expert who can tailor his services perfectly to the client’s own 
problems. Therefore, the client is not stuck with an in-house expert 
who might not be exactly right for the job at hand. All in all, this 
makes a good story, and in many smaller offices, it seems to be 
working effectively. 

Of course, other opportunities are available for the smaller 
firm: specialization by building type or, more recently, by archi- 
tectural function (a few firms perform only analysis, others only 
design, master planning, etc); limitation of practice to less com- 
plex projects or those of medium size. One type of smaller prac- 
tice, often overlooked but engaged in by a number of respected 
and well-known architects, is the practice of architecture in com- 
bination with teaching, consulting work, magazine editing, etc. One 
enterprising and hardy soul even tends bar part-time! These 
architects find they can assure themselves of steady, moderate 
incomes through their related activities and are free to be quite 
choosy about the commissions they accept. Their offices tend to 
build up in size when they have work and dwindle almost to noth- 
ing when the work has been completed. 

Undoubtedly every architect now recognizes that unless he 
is prepared to offer some degree of comprehensive services he will 
lose commissions to others who may be less ethical, less prepared 
for effective services. Often overlooked, but perhaps of even 
greater moment, are the commissions that do come to architects 
after many of the great and important decisions on feasibility, the 
site, financing, goals, operations, etc, have been made without the 
participation of the architect. In such cases, the architect finds 
himself bound up in a web of often unthought-out, arbitrary, un- 
related decisions that may prevent the effective performance of the 
basic services themselves. 

At the risk of extreme oversimplification, perhaps it can be 
said that the response of the architectural profession to the needs 
and demands of clients and society has been to meet the challenge 
squarely, and with dedication. That response is embodied in what 
is now called comprehensive architectural services. With the help 
of all others who are concerned with the environment, with their 
talents, energies and abilities, the architectural profession envi- 
sions a community of efforts toward the creation of an environ- 
ment that will be beautiful, comfortable and satisfying. To para- 
phrase Vitruvius, in the language of our time, our every action 
must point toward the creation of beauty, utility and value in our 
buildings, and in our environment, in our time. 
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Creativity and the Design Process 


by W. Lawrence Garvin, Clemson College 


In recent years it has become quite respectable, as 
another contributor to this issue puts it, to investi- 
gate creativity scientifically. Yet the actual process 
of architectural creation is still approached by many 
architects and educators as if it were above natural 
law, with success dependent upon the designer's pos- 
session of a magic carpet, called intuition, to waft 
him across what is sometimes called the great leap. 
Here W. Lawrence Garvin states the case for a 
method which, in his view, "tends to reduce the de- 
sign leap from a precarious vault into the unknown 
to that of one of a series of measured steps along 
the path toward a clear resolution of the problem." 


Last summer's ALA-ACSA Teacher Seminar at 
Cranbrook was a challenging experience. While 
some of the more experienced teachers took the atti- 
tude that they had been working with the ideas dis- 
cussed, most of us thought that the differences were 
more than a matter of degree. The conclusions of the 
seminar appeared to lie near the affirmation of a 
fresh and different approach to design teaching 
rather than new twists to familiar methods. 

The design process itself was the target subject, 
but creativity and intuition were also brought into the 
discussion for closer scrutiny. A definition of creativ- 
ity was implied by Professor Donald MacKinnon of 
the Institute for Personality Assessment and Research 
at Berkeley. The Institute's study had first focused 
its attention upon forty "highly creative" architects 
who had been nominated by a consensus of informed 
architects and who were willing to undergó two 
weeks of rigorous examination. Other group studies 
have intended to clarify and enlarge the comparisons. 
The study suggests that creativity is evidenced by 
patterns of unanticipated departure from systematic 
development and routine. 

Great architecture is equated with creative ar- 


chitecture, It becomes apparent that to demonstrate 
creativity of this kind a building must excel in some 
aspects of design not similarly demonstrated by its 
contemporaries, That it should excel in all design 
aspects is not seriously considered. Thus a distinction 
arises between “great” buildings and “good” build- 
ings. A design which secks to solve all the esthetic 
and technological requirements of a project in a supe- 
rior way, by optimizing the inevitable contradictions, 
may only be classed as a “good” building because it 
lacks this quality of the unique. In contrast, a “great” 
building need not demonstrate an over-all superior 
performance. 

Dean Paul Rudolph stated the axiom clearly to 
the 1963 AIA convention at Miami Beach: “. . . The 
artist ignores certain problems, addressing himself to 
a selected few. He proceeds to solve these so elo- 
quently that everyone understands the statement and 
its truly glorious solution. . . . It is axiomatic that 
certain problems be ignored if a great work of art is. 
to be created, and in the hands of the artist this is 
justifiable, indeed necessary." 

For those who find this definition of creativity 
too narrow, it can probably be said that any problem 
or task which is undertaken with an open mind has 
creative potential in an effective departure from 
routine. 

Creativity might further be distinguished as 
either artistic or scientific. At first glance everything 
accomplished by artists is created and therefore crea- 
tive. So casual a definition fails to account for dif- 
ferences ій quality between artists or the differences: 
in quality amang the aeeamplishments of cach artist. 
To be sure, success is mensured in familiar ways; 
composition, balance, dynamic or not, color, the 
proficient use of materials, ctc. However, develope 
ments within a recognizable pattern are more appro- 
priately considered innovations, while a creation is 
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that unanticipated departure which is peculiar to 
either the artist or the work. 

Scientific creativity which searches unexplored 
avenues of thought is the exploitation of developed 
perceptive intuitive capability. Intuition is vari- 
ously described as instantaneous analytic/synthetic 
thought processes which result from a substantial 
background in the same area of knowledge or expe- 
rience. Note that intuition is no substitute for knowl- 
edge. The uninformed cannot intuitively solve a 
problem for which he has no previous direct or trans- 
ferable knowledge and understanding. A point to be 
remembered is that the successful intuitive leap is 
eventually verified by careful analysis. The intellec- 
tual make-up of an individual influences his capabil- 
ity for intuitive thought, but it is his knowledge 
resources that bring such thoughts to fruition. 

Intuition relates to a reasoning skill which can 
be learned to the extent that knowledge and its struc- 
turing can be assimilated. It may or may not be 
creative. Creativity is the response to the sum total of 
the hereditary and environmental influences of the 
individual. Both intuition and creativity can be stimu- 
lated. The great difference in potential for change in 
each is implied in this explanation of difference. To 
this extent Dean Rudolph was correct when he said 
that creativity could not be taught. 

If a design tradition exists today it is likely to be 
a remnant of the Ecole des Beaux Arts’ methods. It is 
characterized by the elaborate development of a 
quickly selected scheme or big idea. Typically, hav- 
ing selected an approach to the problem, the student 
was held to it, instructed to make the most of it and 
penalized if he was judged to have deviated from 
this basic initial scheme. The program was thus used 
as a springboard for an “intuitive” leap to a super- 
ficial design solution. The dimensions of the leap 
became the measure of a kind of greatness not always 
related to needs of human use. 

This design method does appear to correspond 
closely to the definition of greatness offered earlier. 
One result may be this sense of greatness in buildings 
which are relatively uninhabitable. Some of Mies van 
der Rohe’s buildings can accurately be described as 
solar ovens; Le Corbusier’s as social anachronisms. 
Fuller’s domes sometimes offend the surrounding en- 
vironment. At best there appears to be a dichotomy 
between the basic definition of architecture and that 
of the architecture considered to exemplify greatness, 

A generally held belicf among architectural 
teaching methods is that every student should be 
treated as highly creative regardless of the quality of 
talent he happens to exhibit. We know that few dem- 
onstrate unusual creativity. Yet in directing our 
teaching toward these few, known or unknown, we 
do a disservice to the majority whose talents require 
a more vigorous stimulus, development, discipline 
and enrichment. 
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There would appear to be no harm in the dif- 
ferences if all buildings were either great or good. 
But in less able hands this “great leap” design 
method has proliferated misguided mediocrity on an 
international scale. This mediocrity disenchants the 
populace and undermines the posture of the profes- 
sion. Such practitioners are presumed to be badly 
informed. The resulting challenge to architectural 
teaching is to provide a more certain understanding 
and appreciation of a more thoroughly competent 
architecture. 

The Cranbrook seminar has illuminated a design 
process which, as a pattern for decision making, is 
more likely to avoid unworthy design excesses and 
facilitate the integration of more design criteria into 
a rational system which can be instrumental in cre- 
ating an optimum design solution. The source of this 
process is the operations research and decision theory 
initiated as a wartime necessity and rapidly developed 
since that time. The problem-solving-oriented design 
process exploits this new theory and in doing so 
places greater emphasis upon thorough problem anal- 
ysis as a basis for value judgments, which collectively 
tend to reduce the design leap from a precarious 
vault into the unknown to that of one of a series of 
measured steps along the path toward a clear resolu- 
tion of the problem. 

An important difference in the problem-solving- 
oriented design process is its systematic analysis. In- 
formation can be more thoroughly collected, more 
precisely examined and more effectively applied. The 
alternative problem solutions which develop are more 
easily and accurately tested against the synthesis of 
this collected data and related knowledge. 

The flexibility of this process contrasts sharply 
with the design fixation of the Beaux Arts method. It 
offers greatest potential to the immobilized architect 
or student who finds himself without a “big idea.” It 
avoids the pattern of “coming up with something” 
in the necessity of time but without the care or con- 
viction essential to good architecture. It equips every 
designer with an appropriate place to begin and 
valid criteria to measure success at every step in the 
progress toward a design solution. 

The problem-solving-oriented design process an- 
ticipates the increasing complexity of technology and 
promises a more effective assimilation. Solutions 
won't be perfectly balanced. The value judgments 
which permeate the solution preclude repetitious 
design. The most creative architects will find their 
search for expression strengthened, not inhibited. By 
starting with analysis instead of visual expression 
fewer compromises and unfounded value judgments 
are likely. By virtue of the continual review of de- 
sign analyses, progress toward a more competent and 
gratifying design solution is anticipated and a greater 
proportion of "great and good" architecture can be 
expected. 


A Psychologist Looks 
at the Teaching of Architecture 


by Leif J. Braaten, Cornell University 


This is the text of a talk to the faculty of the College 
of Architecture at Cornell University given last Oc- 
tober. In it Dr Braaten, Associate Professor of Clin- 
ical Psychology at Cornell, takes a critical look at 
the teaching of architecture in the light of his knowl- 
edge of the psychology of college students. He out- 
lines the emotional problems of students in general, 
together with some unique problems of architectural 
students, and gives special consideration to the clarifi- 
cation of the concepts—very important to anyone 
concerned with the selection of potential architects— 
of conformity, counter-conformity and positive rebel- 
lion. The relationship between psychopathology and 
creativity, and some of the necessary conditions for 
the latter, are among the other subjects discussed. 


When I was asked to come and speak to you, 
my first impulse was to decline because I knew next 
to nothing about architecture. Then I felt I could 
always come and talk in general about some favorite 
topic of mine, such as mental health, psychotherapy 
or existentialism. Finally, I became intrigued by the 
challenge involved and went to some trouble to edu- 
cate myself about the role of the architect. In this I 
was helped by members of this faculty who enlight- 
ened me about your profession in general as well as 
some of your concerns connected with the teaching 
of architecture. 

How can we better select architectural students 
with potential for their profession? Would it be pos- 
sible to cut down the tremendous dropout percentage 
among our students in order to prevent a grcat deal 
of waste and suffering? Is a rebellious personality 
structure related to a creative performance in the 
field of architecture? What is the optimal balance 
between the teaching of basic skills and solid sub- 
ject matter on the one hand and the cultivation of 
creative work on the other? How important is the 
relationship between the professor and the student 
for the latter's over-all professional development? 
What are the optimal conditions for the development 
of true creativity? What is the relationship between 
the architect's personal values and philosophy of life 
in carrying out a project for a client? These, I find, 
are some of the questions that concern you. In what 


follows I shall try to present some tentative answers 
to some of them and share with you some impres- 
sions and reflections arising from my work as a 
counselor and psychotherapist with students who 
consult with us in the Mental Health Division of 
the Student Medical Clinic here at Cornell. 


Personality Correlates of Creative Architects 

During recent years it has become quite respect- 
able to investigate creativity scientifically. Several 
significant symposia have been held, the literature 
on creativity has been abstracted and a few worth- 
while empirical investigations have been completed. 
One of the most promising studies has recently been 
carried out by Professor Donald W. MacKinnon at 
the University of California on the personality cor- 
relates of creative architects. MacKinnon's definition 
sounds like the description of a superman: “The suc- 
cessful and effective architect must, with the skill of 
a juggler, combine, reconcile and exercise the diverse 
skills of businessman, lawyer, artist, engineer and 
advertising man, as well as those of author and 
journalist, psychiatrist, educator and psychologist." 
Obviously a young person with a narrow mind and 
too much modesty would not become successful in 
this profession. 

What were, then, the correlates of the creative 
architect? He basically has a good opinion of him- 
self; there is an acceptance and respect for the self. 
He would tend to describe himself as inventive, de- 
termined, independent, individualistic, enthusiastic 
and industrious. There was essentially a zero relation- 
ship between intelligence and creativity. This means 
that above a certain level other factors than intelli- 
gence play a more important part. In regard to psy- 
chological health the successful architect showed a 
little above average psychopathology but also evi- 
dence of adequate control mechanisms. 

The creative architect revealed an openness to 
his own feelings and emotions, a sensitive intellect 
and understanding self-awareness, and wide-ranging 
interests including many that in the American cul- 
ture are regarded as feminine. He would display 
openness to the richness and complexity of his ex- 
perience and preferred asymmetrical, vital and dy- 
namic figures. He is a perceptive type, developing 
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awareness through the senses rather than intuition. 

The creative architect furthermore showed in- 
terests similar to those of the psychologist, author- 
journalist, lawyer, artist and musician. His highest 
values would be in the areas of the theoretical and 
the esthetic. He seeks both truth and beauty. Other 
Characteristics were dominance, high achievement, 
spontaneity, self-confidence, freedom from conven- 
tional restraints and inhibitions, great independence 
and autonomy. 

What are some implications of these research 
findings for the teaching of architecture? Assuming 
that your ambition is to turn out creative architects, 
such results will eventually come to influence both 
your selection procedures and your teaching ap- 
proach. You ought to try to pick your freshmen from 
among those applicants who, among other things, 
have a good opinion of themselves, are individual- 
istic, but also industrious, etc. By the same token, you 
must in your teaching do everything you can to foster 
self-respect, uniqueness and hard work. 


Emotional Problems of College Students 


Now, let us assume that you, in addition to the 
teaching of skills and subject matter, also would like 
to be understanding and helpful to your students as 
persons. What are some of the more common emo- 
tional problems of college students when they present 
themselves as patients in the Mental Health Division? 
In the following I shall draw upon the results from 
our own investigations. 

Depression is by far the most common present- 
ing symptom. Students feel depressed about the loss 
of support from their immediate family. They ex- 
perience the well-known loss of self-esteem at Cor- 
nell because of what could be called the inflation of 
excellence here. Almost everybody coming here has 
been outstanding in high school: editor, big athlete, 
president of his class, etc. Students get depressed 
when they do not perform up to their expectations in 
college. Finally they have fits of depression in con- 
nection with disappointment in their love relation- 
ships. At times the depression is so severe that some 
students have suicidal thoughts, attempt suicide, or 
even succeed in killing themselves. 

Other students have emotional problems because 
of an overly rigid and compulsive approach to work, 
people and life in general. They are often perfection- 
1515 who try to overcompensate through doing the de- 
tails right because somehow they failed in their at- 
tempt at success in regard to the really important 
matters in life. 

Both males and females are very concerned 
about their sexual identity. They still feel a great 
need to prove themselves as men and women. There 
are many fears of intimacy, both as persons and 
sexually. The males often isolate sex for fear of per- 
sonal intimacy and true involvement. Females often 
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use sex to prove themselves as women and thereby 
violate their need for sex with love. Quite a few 
males are so fearful of females that they develop 
overt and covert homosexual problems. Occasionally 
sado-masochistic patterns are evident. Some timid 
males become peepers or exhibitionists. And, of 
course, there is still guilt and worry about masturba- 
tion for both males and females. 

Both sexes show hysterical personalities. We 
rarely see the spectacular hysterical conversion symp- 
toms which led Freud to the discovery of psycho- 
analysis, but there are many bodily symptoms which 
seem to have a psychosomatic component. Also such 
individuals show a fundamental repression of their 
sexuality connected with a fixation on the parent of 
the opposite sex. Such individuals often insist that 
their problems are purely physical and show con- 
siderable resistance when they are challenged to con- 
sider inner emotional conflict. 

We see many students with schizoid personalities 
and not infrequently cases of borderline schizophre- 
nia. These individuals are basically lonely and with- 
drawn and live a great deal in daydream and fantasy. 
They are basically very dependent persons who are 
desperately frightened about being too close because 
it subjectively means being trapped and losing them- 
selves. A fairly stable schizoid person can learn to ad- 
just and get away with it. He can often stand a great 
deal of loneliness and also compensate in his work. 
But even some of the borderline schizophrenics 
can be helped to stay in school with adequate profes- 
sional help. When the bizarreness of words and ac- 
tions or the suicidal danger becomes too evident and 
uncontrollable, we recommend a medical leave of 
absence so that such a person can be treated outside 
of this community. Many of these serious cases re- 
ceive effective treatment and return to complete their 
education successfully. 

Another common set of problems of college stu- 
dents are psychopathic tendencies—that is, undue 
anger, defiance, and "acting out" toward authority. 
Such individuals cannot gracefully live by necessary 
rules and regulations. Their predominant approach 
in life is to fight, to be against people. Because they 
feel they exist in a jungle, they live by the laws of 
the jungle, by the precept that "attack is your best 
defense." Often fighting is the only form of interper- 
sonal intimacy that they have known. 

The most common problems of college stu- 
dents, then, are depression, obsessive-compulsive 
traits, problems regarding sexual identification, hys- 
teria, borderline schizophrenia and phychopathic de- 
viation. The presenting syndromes which occur with 
the least frequency are hypochondriasis, paranoia, so- 
cial introversion and hypomania. 

How is such knowledge relevant to the teaching 
of architecture? First, students who over a period of 
time display serious emotional problems ought to be 


referred to professional help, both for their own sake 
as total persons and because serious psychopathology 
interferes in a negative way with a creative work 
performance. Secondly, I believe that sympathetic 
listening and understanding by the professor of the 
disturbed student can often go a long way toward 
alleviating his suffering. Some sophistication in the 
field of psychopathology is useful in order to be 
helpful toward the student in a way that is consistent 
with his particular emotional problems. Third, such 
knowledge may challenge the professor to resolve 
some of his own emotional conflicts, both to help 
himself and to prevent himself from being caught 
in a so-called "counter-transference trap" with cer- 
tain students who seek his help. An overly rigid pro- 
fessor obviously cannot help a student to overcome 
his obsessive-compulsive tendencies. On the other 
hand, one with an attitude of generalized rebellion 
toward life would be unable to teach a student the 
positive value of certain limits. 


Special Problems of Architectural Students 

During the academic year we see 6-7 per cent of 
the total student population for consultation in the 
Mental Health Division. This amounts to 650 to 700 
students per year, a total to which the College of 
Architecture contributes its fair share, if anything a 
few more than would be expected if the "recruit- 
ment" took place on a strictly proportionate basis. 

I have gone through the clinical folders and test 
data of your student-patients from last year and 
would like to give you some detailed impressions of 
their problems without revealing the identity of any 
individual student. The following quotations are self- 
descriptive statements of a number of patients from 
the so-called Mooney Problem Check List: “I feel my 
entire existence consists of very clever acting on my 
part. It's not that I can't find the real me—it’s that 
there isn't one." “A great injustice has been done to 
me, and the people who caused it are the victors and 
happy, and this infuriates me." "I am tired due to a 
too heavy work load. One course tended to give me 
headaches and stomach pains." "I prefer to take the 
easy way out and have others make decisions for 
me." "I am giving in too easily to boys." "My com- 
pulsive actions have caused me to carry a guilty feel- 
ing." "I guess that my biggest problem is homosex- 
uality, although I do feel that I am bi-sexual.” “I’m 
at last meeting the consequences of an earlier indul- 
gence and sentimental attitude toward life instilled in 
me by my parents." “Lack of self-confidence, lack of 
control; I care too much what people think of me.” 


Conformity, Counter-Conformity 
and Positive Rebellion 

From the several special problems of architec- 
tural students I shall single out for consideration 
what I would like to call tendencies toward con- 
formity, counter-conformity and positive rebellion. It 
seems to me that a critical concern for the creative 
architect and artist in general is to strike a balance 
between reasonable conformity and constructive de- 
fiance of tradition and authority. In my talks with 
members of your faculty it is my impression that you 


eagerly look for the rebel or non-conformist and 
would only accept a so-called conformist applicant 
because his over-all qualifications are just too good. 

The recognized research leader on conformity 
and creativity is Professor Richard Crutchfield, also 
at the University of California. He has found that 
the conformist is significantly less intelligent than the 
independent person, lower in ego-strength and the 
ability to cope with stress, more prone to having in- 
feriority feelings, suffers from an intense preoccu- 
pation with other people, and expresses attitudes and 
values that are more conventional and moralistic. 

Quite clearly such a conformist person would be 
a bad bet for creative architecture. It is also my 
impression that the so-called counter-conformist 
would be unsuitable for training in the creative arts. 
The counter-conformist is someone who is driven to 
Teact negatively to the group, someone who has to 
rebel against it and repudiate its standards. Such a 
counter-conformist ought to be clearly distinguished 
from the true independent, or what I call the positive 
rebel. The motivation impelling the counter-conform- 
ist involves needs for defending his personal identity, 
becoming emancipated from the group’s authority, 
expressing hostile impulses toward others. This is 
"difference for difference's sake." Through being 
driven to repudiate the group standards in order to 
serve his compulsive ego-needs, the counter-conform- 
ist is led to an alienation of his own judgments from 
that reservoir of group thinking that may be valuable 
for his own creative solutions. 

Nobody in my opinion has a better understand- 
ing of the psychodynamics of the rebel than the 
well-known psychoanalyst Robert Lindner. He talks 
about an "instinct of rebellion." *Man is a rebel. He 
is committed by his biology mot to conform, and 
herein lies the paramount reason for the awful ten- 
sion he experiences today in relation to Society. 
Unlike other creatures of earth, man cannot submit, 
cannot surrender his birthright of protest, for re- 
bellion is one of his essential dimensions." 

Lindner continues, "The productive way toward 
non-conformity is the way of positive rebellion, of 
protest that at once affirms the rebellious nature of 
man and the fundamental human values. These 
values reside in the common treasury of humanity. 
. . . The outer source of instruction is more rapid 
and more sure. It consists of direct tuition in positive 
rebellion by those to whom we have always looked, 
and will always look, for edification: our psycholo- 
gists, educators and artists." 


Psychopathology and Creativity 

Even today it is still a common belief that psy- 
chopathology is a precondition for artistic creativity. 
Such an idea is often expressed by the layman but 
also by intellectuals and performing artists. Logi- 
cally it seems to me that there are three possibilities: 
1) Neurosis and artistic talent coexist in the same 
person, but they are relatively unrelated. 2) Neu- 
rosis and artistic talent influence each other, but the 
neurosis does not explain artistic creativity. 3) Neu- 
rosis and artistic talent are causally and essentially 
related. 
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According to my judgment no one has analyzed 
the relationship between art and neurosis better than 
the well-known literary critic Lionel Trilling almost 
two decades ago. He certainly admits that the cre- 
ative productions of the artist often are influenced 
by his neurosis. Some emotional power may be 
gained through suffering. Mental illness may be a 
source of significant psychic knowledge. But he still 
insists that it is wrong to say that the root of the 
artist's power comes from his neurosis. What marks 
the artist is his power to share the material of pain 
we all have. Trilling's conclusion is: "Of the artist 
we must say that whatever elements of neurosis he 
has in common with his fellow mortals, the one part 
of him that is healthy, by any conceivable definition 
of health, is that which gives him the power to con- 
ceive, to plan, to work and to bring his work to a 
conclusion." 

А few years ago Professor Harold Anderson at 
Michigan State University conducted two interdis- 
ciplinary symposia on creativity and its cultivation. 
Among the panelists were an architect, several pro- 
fessors of psychology, two university deans, a couple 
of psychoanalysts and an anthropologist. In his criti- 
cal summary of the proceedings Anderson discusses 
the relation between neurosis and creativity. He says: 
“There is essential agreement among those authors 
who comment on these topics, and no disagreement 
among them, that mental health and high utilization 
of one's creative potentials are closely associated. . . . 
Creativity is an expression of a mentally or psycho- 
logically healthy person. It is associated with whole- 
ness, unity, honesty, integrity, personal involvement, 
enthusiasm, high motivation and action." Neurotic 
persons are creative in spite of rather than because 
of their emotional disorder. They are often produc- 
ing below their capacity because of their problems. 

In the teaching of architecture and the arts in 
general it would be advisable to correct the myth 
that neurosis and artistic talent are causally and es- 
sentially related. If you want to become truly and 
maximally creative, you must try to resolve your 
psychopathology, if necessary with some professional 
help. It is my firm belief that the power to create 
will not be lost in successful psychotherapy: it would 
rather be more fully released. 


Some Necessary Conditions for Creativity 


I shall now turn to a discussion of what I be- 
lieve to be a general theory of some necessary con- 
ditions for creativity. It will be clear that this presen- 
tation will show a heavy influence from the writings 
of Carl Rogers, the founder of the so-called client- 
centered approach to counseling and psychotherapy. 
We believe that it is possible and fruitful to regard 
creativity as a unitary phenomenon, whether it is 
creativity in architecture, the fine arts, music, human 
relations, education, science or psychotherapy. Ac- 
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cording to Rogers creativity is “the emergence in 
action of a novel relational product, growing out of 
the uniqueness of the individual on the one hand, 
and the materials, events, people, or circumstances 
of his life on the other." Since we are here concerned 
about the teaching of architecture, I shall present 
this point of view in regard to education although I 
believe that it has a more general validity as referred 
to above. 

The first condition is that the teacher appre- 
ciates that man inherently has a tendency to actualize 
himself, to become his potentialities. Such a belief 
has important consequences for our concept of the 
role of the teacher. This kind of educator can best 
be viewed as a catalyst for learning in his students. 
He is convinced that he cannot really teach them 
anything; at best he can only help them to learn. 
The motivation to grow and develop resides within 
the student; it cannot be provided by the teacher. 
Gone therefore is the concept of the teacher as the 
infallible authority who is pouring knowledge into 
passive-dependent student receptacles. But this con- 
cept of facilitating learning does not mean that the 
teacher is of no importance. 

The second condition is that the teacher can 
establish an atmosphere of psychological safety vis- 
a-vis the students. The reason for developing a psy- 
chologically safe atmosphere in the classroom is that 
only then can defensiveness be reduced to a mini- 
mum. When our defenses are down, we can more 
effectively be open to the totality of our experience, 
both from within and from without. The teacher 
must therefore communicate his trust that the stu- 
dent can and will grow because he possesses an in- 
herent self-actualization tendency. The student must 
feel accepted and appreciated both as a unique per- 
son and as a member of the class. The teacher must 
be especially sensitive to the student's positive re- 
bellion which is such an essential ingredient in the 
potential artist. As far as humanly possible external 
evaluation should be minimized. Judgment from 
without is almost always threatening to the poten- 
tially creative person. As a compromise it may be 
feasible to share some of our own subjective reac- 
tions to a student product without the implication 
that the professor is right and the student is wrong. 

The third condition is that the teacher encour- 
ages psychological freedom. He should try to instill 
in his students the spirit of freedom by example and 
his own enthusiasm. He should make both resources 
and himself available as much as possible. He should 
entice his students to experiment, to try new solu- 
tions, to toy with ideas, methods and materials. He 
should try to appeal to the individual's uniqueness 
from within. However, this is not a permissiveness 
without limits. The student must be helped to ex- 
perience freedom with responsibility. He must recog- 
nize his own limits of intelligence, design ability, 


etc, as well as the limits of materials and construc- 
tions. To accept limits is necessary in all our human 
existence. Even the genius is not God. 
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I: Penn State's Term Abroad 
by Philip F. Hallock, Pennsylvania State University 


In this first of two accounts of experiments in archi- 
tectural education published in this issue, Professor 
Hallock describes how the Department of Archi- 
tecture at Penn State achieved and organized its 
Term-Abroad program, which took seventeen stu- 
dents to the Architectural Association School of 
Architecture in London in the spring of 1963. A 
note on the experiment as seen by a participating 
teacher in the guest school is appended. 


The location of The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity in a rural atmosphere has been criticised as 
preventing necessary contact by architectural stu- 
dents with urban structures. The Department of 
Architecture faced this situation in the past by pro- 
viding one-week inspection trips to New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit and other convenient cities. While 
these visits were valuable, the faculty was not satis- 
fied with the program and decided three years ago 
to make a bold venture into international education. 
In 1961 Milton S. Osborne, then Head of the De- 
partment, developed a preliminary procedure for a 
study program for the fourth-year students in Lon- 
don. This program was shelved because funds were 
not available in excess of normal fees which were re- 
quired for transportation. Penn State is a land-grant 
university and partially supported by appropriations 
from the Commonwealth; therefore, its programs 
cannot require special fee stipulations for its stu- 
dents in relation to the established tuition. 

During the 1962 fall term, following the success 
of Penn State's Liberal Arts Term-Abroad programs 


in Cologne and Strasbourg, the present writer, as Act- 
ing Head of the Department of Architecture, with the 
help of Dr. Dagobert deLevie (Chairman of the 
Liberal Arts Term-Abroad Committee), developed 
the first of a continuing series of fourth-year student 
study programs with the cooperation of William 
Allen, Principal of the Architectural Association 
School of Architecture in London. The first program 
became financially possible following the unsolicited 
offer of the students’ parents to pay the transporta- 
tion to London and return. However, our program of 
instruction required two additional social-humanistic 
instructors who were not available from the profes- 
sional architectural school. The program would have 
been further delayed, then, had it not been for the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Foundation which agreed to 
the use of its timely two-year architectural depart- 
ment grant for the London program. 

The Penn State study-in-London program 
started with the charter flight from New York on 
March 25, 1963. Our seventeen students were com- 
bined with about 120 liberal arts students who were 
divided between Cologne, Strasbourg and Salamanca. 
After stops at Madrid and Stuttgart for the Sala- 
manca and Strasbourg students, those remaining for 
Cologne and London left the plane at Amsterdam. 
The Channel was crossed aboard the Duke of York 
and the architectural students continued to London 
from Harwich by train. 

The present writer, as the architectural advisor, 
accompanied the students and coordinated the orien- 
tation program and other travel procedures during 
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the term abroad. Following an initial orientation 
session the students were housed in the YMCA (with 
the exception of the one lady, who was housed in 
a nearby pension). These accommodations proved 
to be quite satisfactory since they were within a 
block and a half of Bedford Square, the location of 
the AA School. The following day, March 28, the 
students were welcomed by Principal Allen and the 
lecture series started under the direction of John 
Winter, fourth-year master, who was assisted by 
Theodore Eardley, first-year master. 

In addition to the studio program, two seminar 
courses were conducted with visiting lecturers. Mrs 
Alice Hardy conducted the Shakespeare seminar 
which culminated with a trip to the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, and an 
evening with “Julius Caesar.” John Fitzgerald’s semi- 
nar in political science helped the students in an 
understanding of the contemporary problems of the 
Common Market in reference to historical develop- 
ments. While these programs were extremely valu- 
able for our students, as conducted by British in- 
structors, the desirability of taking so much time 
from the studio work was debatable. 

The program of work in the studio was con- 
cerned with the development of high-density housing 
on a site in London. One of the benefits of foreign 
study is the acquisition of procedures under the for- 
eign system and in an area of their specialty. A series 
of lectures was given by professionals in housing re- 
search and governmental control and by London 
County Council architects. There were four inspec- 
tion trips, in London and to Sheffield, Bath and 
Leicester, and an extended weekend in Copenhagen. 
The unique relationship of the AA School and the 
Architectural Association and its relations with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ensures the 
closest cooperation between the profession and the 
school. Hardly a day passed without a professional 
contact, a member delivering a lecture, serving as 
critic or giving a day of jury duty. 

The British system of architectural education 
completely integrates design with the other disci- 
plines of structural engineering, construction, fine 
arts, social science, landscape architecture and equip- 
ment engineering. The design program is developed 
in conjunction with instructors in these other areas. 
Following student research and inspections of re- 
lated structures integration begins with lectures from 
specialists in the related disciplines. As the project 
evolves, the schedule permits the integration of these 
related fields into the design process at specific in- 
tervals. А panel of professional critics reviews each 
project formally with the student at the mid-point, 
and a similar panel acts as the jury at the comple- 
tion of the project. This procedure develops an 
architectural project in depth and prevents superficial 
design. 
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The British students were eager to exchange 
views and information in professional discussions 
with ours, The value of the “tea-break” in the 
Members’ Rooms in the process of initiating the 
students into British customs was apparent in the 
lively discussions which usually followed. At the 
time the Penn State students were in residence 
there were students from seventeen different coun- 
tries in the AA School. After the study program was 
completed, the students traveled in Europe on their 
own, except for two who remained in London to 
work in architectural offices during the summer. 

It is too early to measure the benefits of this 
program of study. The participating students agree 
that their opinion of the position of the architectural 
profession in society has changed and that the pro- 
gram must continue as a permanent part of Penn 
State's architectural program. The immediate re- 
action from fellow students is that the participating 
students have become cosmopolitan and attack their 
work in a more mature manner. This reaction was a 
natural result of the experience of working with the 
serious-minded British students. 


From the Other Side 


The following comment on the program is from 
John Winter, fourth-year master at the AA, who di- 
rected the design program: 


Architectural students everywhere are extremely 
interested in the USA, and the AA welcomed the 
chance to have a group of American students work- 
ing with them. A program of high-density, low-cost 
housing was selected—a field in which architects in 
Britain have done a great deal of work. It reinforced 
one of the objects of the Term-Abroad program in 
giving an urban context to the work. Moreover, 
human requirements in the home are not funda- 
mentally different on the two sides of the Atlantic; 
hence housing is a program which can be tackled in 
another country without the student having to learn 
background information which would be useless in 
his later career. 

In addition to two AA year masters, four AA 
fourth-year students were appointed as tutors. This 
helped to integrate the Penn State students into Lon- 
don student life at a time when other АА students 
were on vacation. 

The program was introduced by a series of lec- 
tures given by experts in the field of housing, and 
these were followed by visits to the best urban hous- 
ing developments in the country. Halfway through 
the program and again at the end the students pre- 
sented their designs to the usual AA-type jury of 
architects. They were, as always, open to AA stu- 
dents and staff, and there was a great deal of in- 
terest for everyone in seeing how the experiment 
had worked out. There was much praise for the 
Penn State students’ achievements. 


The visitors spent their mornings in teaching 
seminars on non-architectural subjects. This severely 
limited the time available for working on the main 
program and made the arrangement of day-long 
visits or juries difficult. While appreciating that the 
Penn State University puts value on liberal studies, 
the AA hopes that in future this part of the program 
can be played down; it seemed a pity to do things 
in Britain that could be equally well done at home, 


and thereby to lose out on experience one had come 
a long way to get. 

The AA is as international as any place of its 
kind; there are people from eighteen or twenty coun- 
tries in the studios constantly. But Americans, so 
alike to the natives, yet so different in many out- 
looks, are always visitors of challenging and special 
interest. Everyone was glad to have them, and is 
confident that the 1964 project will be a success too. 


2: Cincinnati's Student Critics 


by John M. Peterson, University of Cincinnati 


The second experiment in architectural education to 
be described in this issue consists of allowing senior 
students to act as critics in freshman design. The 
experiment has now been repeated three times, and 
Mr Peterson is thus able to offer some conclusions 
and recommendations which may be useful to others. 
He wishes to acknowledge the assistance in the 
project of his colleagues Professors Robert Deshon 
and Karl Merkel and Assistant Professor Robert 
Williams, and also that of the senior and freshman 
classes of the Department of Architecture of the 
University of Cincinnati of 1961, 1962 and 1963. 


During the past three academic years an ex- 
periment in teacher training in architecture has been 
conducted in the Department of Architecture at 
the University of Cincinnati. Though the experiment 
is not complete as yet, the results achieved thus far 
have been so gratifying that we feel a preliminary 
report is in order. 

The experiment which will be described here 
consists of allowing a selected group of seniors in 
architecture to act as critics for a short problem 
given to freshmen at the end of the first year of 
architectural design. This is done under the super- 
vision and guidance of the senior- and freshman- 
year professors. 

'There are several objectives which we wish to 
fulfill during this experiment. As far as the fresh- 
are concerned, we wish to determine the feasi- 
bility of making use of three well-known facts. First, 
students are very susceptible to the criticism and 
comments of other students. Second, underclassmen 
have an inherent respect, even awe, of upperclass- 
men. Third, seniors by virtue of their closeness in 
age and experience, can speak their language. It is 
felt that due to the combined effect of these factors, 
we can find in the senior a very effective teaching 
tool Hopefully the freshmen will be more open, 
less restricted in their expression and will learn 
more and achieve better results during this short 
period. As will be pointed out later in the article, this 
has been the result. 


Regarding the seniors, two objectives are para- 
mount. First, by allowing seniors to act as critics, 
it will give them the experience of teaching in a 
controlled, supervised environment. This could, in 
some measure, prepare and encourage them in the 
field of architectural education. Second, the program 
will place the senior in the position of having to 
evaluate his own beliefs regarding architecture, on 
а very basic level, by way of a critical analysis of 
freshman problems. In other words, the seniors 
would have to think about their own beliefs more 
thoroughly in order to give coherent direction to the 
students in their charge. 

The project is started long before the actual criti- 
cism begins. The seniors who will be allowed to act 
às critics are screened and selected by the senior- 
and freshman-year professors on the basis of over- 
all record and teaching potential. Seniors thus se- 
lected are approached and asked to participate in 
the project. Participation is on a purely voluntary 
basis and does not in any way relieve the student of 
his normal obligations. In some cases absence from 
classes is permitted in order to facilitate scheduling; 
however, all work must be maintained. If the senior 
wishes to participate, he then becomes obligated to 
complete the project, but no grade or other overt 
form of reward-punishment is connected with the 
project. It should be pointed out that at the time of 
the project the seniors' terminal design problems are 
complete. 

'The seniors are given several hours of instruc- 
tion in their responsibilities and in teaching methods 
and techniques. They are told the nature of the prob- 
lems they may encounter and the nature of the ques- 
tions they might expect. A complete rundown on the 
type of work done by the freshmen during the year 
is also given during this seminar. 

With respect to the latter subject, it should be 
explained that freshman design is developed along the 
following general pattern. The first quarter is de- 
voted primarily to two-dimensional design including 
principles of composition, color, etc. The second 
quarter is devoted to three-dimensional design in- 
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cluding principles of space-mass, structure, etc. In 
the third quarter, architectonic concepts such as 
Scale, time, man in space, etc, are introduced. The 
experimental project described here takes place as 
the final problem in the third quarter. 

This problem, usually the students' first. build- 
ing, is of a very simple nature. The program nor- 
mally consists of one major space with four or five 
subordinate spaces. The function of the building is 
kept very simple. The sites used are flat and usually 
must satisfy some spatial and functional relationship 
to the building. External site relationships are mini- 
mal and direct. The problem is scheduled for five 
weeks: three weeks for design, one and one-half 
weeks for presentation and one-half week for juries. 
The program is issued to the freshman at least one 
week prior to the beginning of the problem. 

At about this time a list of freshmen is given 
to each senior. A senior is assigned from six to eight 
freshmen. Numbers as low as four and as high as ten 
have been used less satisfactorily. The freshmen are 
listed in order of their proficiency but no record of 
their grades is given. If possible a full range of pro- 
ficiencies is given to each senior. At this point any 
special problems are highlighted and suggestions are 
made on their disposition. 

On the first day of the problem the senior 
critics are introduced to their groups. This is the last 
direct contact the freshman professors have with 
their classes. The seniors are totally responsible for 
the classes for the duration of the problem. However, 
this does not mean that the freshman professor com- 
pletely leaves the class. Periodic checks are made by 
the professors, trying not to disrupt any conversation 
or criticisms in progress. No questions by freshmen 
or seniors are honored during class, but seniors may 
ask questions outside of class. This is done to main- 
tain the senior's integrity and control in class. 

Most problems and questions are brought to a 
weekly seminar, including the seniors and those 
faculty members involved. It is during these seminars 
that a great deal of exchange takes place. The seniors 
need little encouragement to discuss their problems. 
The faculty members present seldom find it neces- 
sary to make observations or corrections. 

As to grading procedures, the seniors submit 
a grade for each student criticized. To this are added 
two other grades. One is from a jury made up of 
four or five seniors in the project. They hold an open 
jury for the freshmen they have criticized. This jury 
is monitored by the faculty, but they do not partici- 
pate. The third grade is given by the participating 
faculty members in a closed jury. The three grades 
are combined to give the freshmen their problem 
grade. 

Generally this describes the manner in which 
this experiment is implemented. As pointed out 
earlier this experiment is not complete nor has it 
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run long enough to provide certain data. For ex- 
ample, we have not, as yet, fully compiled the com- 
parative data, nor has the project been operating 
long enough to show a significant number of gradu- 
ates going into education. Nevertheless, in reviewing 
the results and reactions thus far obtained, we are 
sufficiently convinced of the worth of the experiment 
to be considering the institution of a permanent pro- 
gram of similar nature. 

Of the seniors participating in the project more 
than thirty per cent go on to graduate school. Thus 
far several have gone into teaching, and some fifty 
per cent have expressed the definite intention of 
going into teaching. These data should become more 
significant as time passes. 

As a result of class and seminar observation, 
we have perceived the development of sophistication 
in teaching during this brief exposure. It is also evi- 
dent that this exposure causes much self-evaluation 
to take place. Many times the seniors reveal that 
they have found a new respect for their own educa- 
tion and their profession. The seniors also found 
confidence in and respect for their own intellect, if 
not their ideas, As by-products, all the seniors de- 
veloped a thorough respect for teaching and an ap- 
preciation of the difficulty of criticizing someone 
else's ideas competently and knowledgeably. Gen- 
erally, the reaction of the majority of the seniors is 
favorable; they believe that they benefit from their 
experience. In only a few cases are any reservations 
expressed. 

Comparing grades given by the faculty and the 
seniors, the deviation from faculty judgment by the 
seniors is no greater than that which normally oc- 
curs within the faculty. Large discrepancies occur 
in fewer than eight per cent of the grades given. As 
а rule the senior critics were higher and the faculty 
lower in over-all grading. This is not surprising, 
though there are exceptions. 

As for the results of the freshmen's work in this 
project, not enough can be said. The quality of their 
work rises quite unexpectedly. In most cases they 
are able to perform at least one full grade above 
their past grades, and in some cases higher. Whether 
this is due to enthusiasm for the first building or the 
nature of the project is not clear. Control groups 
with faculty only and combinations of faculty and 
seniors have maintained records equal to the experi- 
mental groups. The competitive atmosphere generated 
during this project by the freshmen is immeasurable, 
and in some respect explains the over-all good per- 
formance. We have no evidence to show that the 
seniors in any way undervalue the quality of the 
freshmen's work and ability to learn. The above 
presents substantial evidence to the contrary. 

The reaction of the freshmen is, on observation, 
just as we predicted. The results noted above, as 
well as random comments by the freshmen, tend to 


bear this out. The joint enthusiasm for the project is 
further demonstrated by the extra crit sessions held 
by common consent. 

The general faculty reaction can best be ex- 
pressed by the common wish that they had had a 
similar experience prior to their entrance into the 
teaching profession. There is also general agreement 
that the use of student critics, on a limited, super- 
vised basis, is a valuable educational tool for teach- 
ing underclassmen, no less the critics themselves. 
Тһе training in teaching, limited as it is, should 
prove valuable to anyone. 

АП this notwithstanding, there are several warn- 
ings and reservations which should be expressed. 
First among these is that the indiscriminate use of 
student labor should be carefully avoided. The re- 
sults of this experiment in no way abrogate the need 
of professional critics. The use of student critics 
should be limited to specific, concise problems. Stu- 
dents allowed to take part in these projects should be 
selected with great care, given sound preliminary 
instruction, and made aware that they are being 
granted a privilege, not a means of escaping any 
regular academic responsibilities. Finally, this proj- 
ect should be within the scope of a graduate pro- 
gram, though not exclusively. The unique character 
of our undergraduate program and the lack of a 
similar program, to our knowledge, in graduate 


Schools, gives us a degree of license. Our student 
critics are in the last year of a six-year cooperative 
education program which places them on an age par 
with most graduate students. They also have approxi- 
mately two years of professional architectural ex- 
perience when they are placed in the program. 

As a result of this experiment we might recom- 
mend the establishment of a course of instruction 
in architectural education, including the develop- 
ment and use of student critics. The danger of 
training professional educators as opposed to pro- 
fessional architects who teach is ever present—as is 
evidenced in many other areas of education. Such 
a course would have to be broader than that which 
is offered in this experiment. It should be started 
in undergraduate school on a limited, introductory 
scale; then expanded fully as an adjunct to a gradu- 
ate program. The use of the word adjunct is literal 
in application. Such a program should not be a sub- 
stitute for a substantial architectural education. 

As has already been emphasized, this is a pre- 
liminary report. The author hopes that at a future date 
he will be able to present a fully documented report 
with examples of the results. This report is presented 
at this time in the hope that similar projects will be 
initiated, or that reports of similar projects and ex- 
perience will be published. We feel such programs 
may fill a gap in architectural education. 


Books 


Structure in Architecture 


If one were asked to name the major forces in 
contemporary architecture on the basis of the cover- 
age of projects in the architectural magazines and the 
projects which generate the most discussion among 
architects and architectural critics themselves, the im- 
pact of the structural revolution on architecture would 
surely come high on the list. This revolution, both of 
form and theory, has furnished one of the basic tools 
for the reaction against the crisp, rectangular geome- 
try of the International Style. In general, publicists 
and critics have looked upon the products of this 
movement with something like adulation and have 
tended to give blanket approval to a variety of proj- 
ects which seem to have a structural basis and 
orientation. Yet, even when one does not consider the 
traumatizing effect of another spate of World's Fair 
buildings, serious doubts arise concerning the sub- 
stance behind our new-found structural awareness 
and abilities. It is disturbing enough to see a mature 
architect of ability and quality use as design param- 
eters for major works the oversimplifications of basic 
statics and ignore or minimize truly important con- 


siderations; it is tragic to see these projects go un- 
challenged in the professional magazines. 

One of the difficulties is, of course, that out- 
standing architects, whose abilities are generally rec- 
ognized, rarely compound the errors of structural 
statement and behavior with errors of architectural 
development. The over-all quality of their work re- 
mains high, and the fact is that their supposedly struc- 
turally-oriented projects, for all their structural faults, 
are obviously vastly superior to most architecture pro- 
duced today. But the outstanding men in our profes- 
sion do not, unfortunately, dictate or even direct the 
over-all quality of our architectural environment. This 
over-all quality is determined by men and women, 
both architects and non-architects, whose creative 
abilities are modest and whose awareness of the im- 
pact of the individual building on the total environ- 
ment is, to say the least, restricted. These deficiencies 
are usually reflected in other major errors in the ar- 
chitectural solution, errors which stem from lack of 
ability rather than error of concept. This has a debili- 
tating effect on even the outstanding designer. Too 
often works by outstanding architects seem to have 
grown from the departure point of personal ego or 
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capricious shock value. In the context of the general 
mediocrity which surrounds them this would be diffi- 
cult to avoid. 

The heart of the problem is to be sought in the 
influence which the better or better-known architects 
have on the profession in general. None of the young 
architects emerging from even the least esteemed 
of the architecture schools in the country would 
ever, I feel confident, be led to consider the ham- 
burger havens scattered along our roadsides as models 
on which to base an architectural philosophy. They 
are, however, enormously influenced by the giants 
and seven-footers of contemporary architecture who, 
by means of their own abilities and astute use of 
and by the magazines, have achieved a stature in 
our profession which sets them apart. Much as 
some of us would like to see a humanizing in- 
fluence exert itself on the International Style, it 
must frankly be admitted that it is easier for a 
person of moderate talents (ie the majority) to de- 
sign in that idiom and come out with an acceptable 
building than it is for him to work in the new struc- 
tural idiom. The very range, the very freedom of the 
available palette makes it imperative that some kind 
of discipline be developed. Perhaps it is the tight con- 
trol on the individual ego that is one of the strengths 
of the International Style. It is sad to think, however, 
that this form of control is the only one we are mature 
enough to operate under, and that one of the most 
exciting avenues which has been opened to architec- 
tural practice should run the risk of traveling the path 
it now seems to be traveling. 

Our great difficulty today is in controlling the 
skills which the technological advances of the past 
fifty years have given us. The elimination of the ques- 
tion as to whether or not a particular structure can be 
built has, for one thing, tended to push into the back- 
ground considerations of constructional logic. The 
aspect of most contemporary structurally-oriented 
buildings that is most disturbing is that their construc- 
tional methods are, at best, arbitrary and seem to be 
afterthoughts to the conception. In an age when any- 
thing can be built, it would seem that construction 
methods would become one of the important design 
parameters. It is interesting to note that the few re- 
cent buildings of major architects which have taken 
as one of their departure points constructional meth- 
ods or a logical progression of structural statements 
have received consistent critical acclaim. The lack of 
a clear movement in architecture dictated by a ra- 
tional approach to constructional methods is rather 
surprising. 

Perhaps it is natural that our first bite into the 
apple of structural freedom should be a greedy one. 
What begins to trouble one is that there are no over- 
whelming signs of the development of a calm, mature 
judgment. It would be tragic if the only reaction to 
the structural exhibitionism of today were to be either 
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wholehearted acceptance or complete rejection. 

The level of responsibility in the architectural 
criticism available in print today is not our main con- 
cern here. The major questions which are raised here 
are questions concerning the validity of the direction 
which structurally related architecture is taking, and 
the effect that this direction has or should have on the 
education of architects. There seems to be general 
agreement that architectural students must be given 
the ability to discriminate between the many possibil- 
ities which our structural ability has made available. 
In the discussions carried out by the ACSA Commit- 
tee on the Teaching of Structures, while disagreements 
existed concerning the general technical course cur- 
riculum, there was general agreement as to how the 
technical gamut in structures should begin and end. 
It was unanimously felt that in the freshman year 
there should be a course which would give the be- 
ginning architectural student a non-mathematical, be- 
havioral-based approach to structure. In the last year, 
a course is required which would cover essentially the 
same ground, but on a much more sophisticated level, 
and with the advantages of the perspective given by 
the core courses in the structural discipline. The in- 
tention of these courses is to condition the young 
architect to avoid the many pitfalls present with to- 
day’s techniques. This becomes essential because it is 
clear that the engineering schools and the majority of 
engineers are not trained to make value judgments 
and do not seem to be too concerned about the sit- 
uation. 

Recently books have begun to appear which are 
aimed at giving this broad perspective to students, 
Four in particular, two applicable to a freshmen 
course and two to the terminal course, will be con- 
sidered here. 

“Structure in Architecture,” by Mario Salvadori 
and Robert Heller, had its inception in just such a 
concept of basic freshman orientation and is a worthy 
companion to a similar earlier book by Eduardo Tor- 
roja. Mr Salvadori has accepted the premise that be- 
ginning students in architecture cannot afford to wait 
for the slow leavening process of acquired informa- 
tion to establish some sort of modus vivendi with the 
structural content of architecture. With this departure 
point he has organized an admirable penetration into 
the qualitative behavior of structural materials, ele- 
ments and systems. Whether or not the aim of the text 
is, as Pier Luigi Nervi writes in his introduction, “to 
build a bridge between the more or less conscious in- 
tuition about structure which is common to all man- 
kind and the scientific knowledge of structure,” or 
whether it has as its purpose the focusing of the ra- 
tional processes on the establishment of the first ex- 
perience requirements for developing such an intui- 
tion, can be debated. We have a tendency, I believe, 
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to misuse and overuse the word "intuition." A much 
more valid definition of intuition is found in Mr Sal- 
vadori's concluding chapter. In fact it is a pity that 
the concluding chapter does not introduce the book. 
The only other major modification in the text which 
suggests itself concerns the rather secondary impor- 
tance given to constructional problems. As the general 
statement introducing this review intimates, we are 
at a period of development when construction merits 
major consideration. It is a pity that, with the 
wealth of practical experience that he has, Mr Salva- 
dori did not devote more space to this problem. 

The impressive characteristic of the Salvadori 
book is the clarity and order with which the subject 
is presented. The text progresses logically from topic 
to topic with the author rarely forgetting the back- 
ground level of the intended reader. For this reason 
the book is a valid departure point for a study of 
structural principles with either beginning architec- 
tural or engineering students. The experience of this 
reviewer is that most engineering students, whose 
predilection is toward structural engineering as a pro- 
fession, could use just such a general orientation in 
the field before they begin the somewhat mechanistic 
approach to education which is characteristic of most 
of our engineering curricula. 

Perhaps the weakest part of the book is in the 
illustrations. It is odd that in the discussion of the 
three other books reviewed in this article the ques- 
tion of the quality of the illustrations will also appear. 
Mr Heller's illustrations are by no means the worst 
of the lot, but they fall short of the sparkling clarity 
present in other drawings of similar subjects. For an 
example of the use of illustrations to supplement a 
statement of structural purpose, one thinks of Tor- 
roja's explanation of the development of the design 
for the Madrid Hippodrome and the accompanying 
drawings. In some instances, the illustrations of the 
Salvadori text lack a consistency and organization 
which would give them validity. For instance, in il- 
lustrating arch spans three different bridges are shown 
on adjacent pages, all drawn the same size. Tt is only 
on reading the text that one finds that one of the 
structures is half the span of the other two. Tt would 
seem that had the three structures been drawn to the 
same scale, a great deal more information could have 
been inferred from what was shown. 

Discussion of the illustrations inevitably brings 
up some thoughts on the general format of the book. 
While the definite advantage of having ап illustra- 
tion immediately adjacent to the text describing it 
cannot be questioned, the manner in which this is 
achieved in this case is rather dubious. One almost 
gets the impression that the book has been padded to 
magnify the cost. Surely it would have been possible 
to relate text to illustration without leaving numerous 
pages almost blank. It can only be regretted that 
the illustrations and the integration of them with 
the text were not as carefully thought out as was 
the text itself. 

“Concepts of Structure,” by William Zuk, is a 
book which ostensibly has the same object in view 
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as the Salvadori book. It must be said that it suffers 
by the comparison. Mr Zuk's book is disappointing 
from the viewpoint of the text, monumentally unin- 
spired in graphic presentation. The drawings are 
childishly done, badly reproduced and not partic- 
ularly well thought out. In fact, the entire aspect of 
the book is one of extreme haste, as if it had been 
rushed to press to meet or possibly beat the ap- 
pearance of another volume on the market. One 
can only assume that the lack of logical progres- 
sion in the text is also the result of a publication 
pressure, The fact remains, however that the book 
lacks the clarity and thoughtful organization of Mr 
Salvadori's. It is neither a non-mathematical nor a 
mathematical treatment. It presupposes neither little 
nor much previous knowledge on the reader's part. 
This ambivalent attitude vitiates the book as a 
whole. Perhaps page 16 illustrates it as well as any 
part of the text. In a discussion of "optimization" 
use is made of a series of illustrations which start 
with the simple beam and end with the cable. But, 
aside from the problem of considering optimal struc- 
tures only as planar systems without even a prior dis- 
cussion of what behavioral patterns dictate these 
changes, is it really valid to include the cable as an 
end product of this process without any statement 
concerning the special problem of the cable? This 
presupposes rather sophisticated information on 
the part of the reader. In a like manner, the state- 
ment of increased efficiency by means of cantilevering 
without any definition of a cantilever is again pre- 
supposing a high level of prior knowledge. But with 
prior knowledge one must challenge a statement of 
optimization involving a cantilever extending "beyond 
the supports approximately one-quarter of the main 
span." One-third is not approximately one-quarter, 
assuming that an uniform load is meant. It is this 
inability to choose a particular direction with some 
discipline that makes it difficult to accept the book. 

"Surface Structures in Building," by Fred An- 
gerer,' is not a broad study of the complete range of 
structural form but—as its title announces—a study 
of only one of its major aspects. Because the aspect 
which it does consider is rather sophisticated it re- 
quires prior structural information at a relatively 
highly developed level to permit the reader to bene- 
fit from the material covered. 

One is led to approach the text with caution by 
the glowing statement on the back of the book. It is, 
to put it mildly, somewhat questionable whether 
tents are primitive skeletal systems or valid mem- 
branes and therefore surface structures. This re- 
minds one of an article on suspended structures 
published several years ago in a magazine by one of 
our leading structural engineers. In it a horizontal 
tree trunk supported on forked sticks at each end 
with a leafed shelter built upon it was given as an 
example of a primitive suspended system. It is sur- 
prising to see the different interpretations which can 
be given to simple elements. The end jacket descrip- 
tion also states that the text is annotated by "more 
than 200 beautifully executed drawings." While the 
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majority of the drawings аге of an acceptable quality, 
they could hardly merit the description "beautifully 
executed" and suffer from not being keyed to the 
text, from being mislabeled and from being, in at 
least one case, printed upside down. 

But the major weakness is that the text is a 
rather wordy polemic on philosophical determina- 
tions of structure which are, at best, subjective. What 
is more, some of Mr Angerer's structural statements 
can be seriously questioned. For instance, his ex- 
planation and evaluation of the spirally reinforced 
concrete column is somewhat confusing and his 
classification of concrete as a homogeneous, isotropic 
material is astounding. 

In his postscript to the text Mr Angerer says 
that the book risks being too superficial for the 
engineer and too detailed for the architect. One can 
only agree that the former is the case and comment 
that the latter is not really the reason why the book 
is unsatisfactory for the architect, for whom it is 
intended. It fails for reasons other than complexity. 

"Structure and Form in Modern Architecture" 
by Curt Seigel * is a much better book from practically 
all standpoints. Not only is the breadth of subject 
greater but the treatment more valid than in Mr 
Angerer's book. This reviewer feels that had the 
publishing date of Mr Seigel's book been earlier, the 
publisher might not have offered the Angerer book. 
While Mr Seigel's book is again non-mathematical, 
it does presuppose background information and 
training in structural theory in the reader who is 
to derive full benefit from the contents. As such, 
it is a logical advanced extension of Mr Salvadori's 
book and, despite the regrettable but understand- 
able omission of foundation problems, it covers the 
required ground exceedingly well. It is perhaps in- 
herent in the treatment that, as the author points 
out in the foreword, exception will be taken to some 
of the statements in the book. Mr Seigel has strong 
convictions which can lead to generalizations open to 
question. The rather blanket condemnation of late 
Gothic vaulting can be debated, as can the carte 
blanche which he gives designers in the use of free 
forms. In addition, it seems that the author believes 
that the correct expression of structural behavior is 
а necessary and sufficient condition for aesthetic 
validity. Even as ebullient a structural engineer as 
Mr Salvadori refrains from making this statement. 

The first section of the text is taken up by an 
extraordinarily detailed discussion of skeleton con- 
struction. If one accepts the fact that the quality of 
an architectural solution is recognizable, as has often 
been stated, by the way the corner is turned, how 
the building joins the ground and how it terminates 
at the top, then this careful presentation is entirely 
justified and well worth the careful attention of all 
architects. 

One of the rather surprising things about the 
book is the major importance given to V-shaped sup- 
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ports and even the definition of what can be con- 
sidered a V-shaped support. It is hard to conceive 
of this as a major subdivision of structural form to 
rank in importance with skeletal construction and 
space structures; but Mr Seigel's presentation of the 
validity and development of this form is a rather ex- 
citing excursion into the logical development of a 
structural expression, if the basic premise is first ac- 
cepted. 

The treatment of space structures, which forms 
the last of the three major sections of the book, is 
the most interesting. While there still exists the un- 
willingness or inability to make value judgment con- 
cerning whether or not esthetic value is an auto- 
matic result of correct structural form, the treat- 
ment of the various aspects of space structures is 
never dull and consistently informative, not only for 
architects but also for engineers. Our engineering 
schools would do well to devote some time to a 
qualitative evaluation of structural form as a leaven- 
ing agent for their analysis-oriented curricula. 

The illustrations, while in general the best of 
those in the four books reviewed here, lack that con- 
sistency which could have made the book a rich visual 
experience as well as a rewarding intellectual one. 
One can but wonder why, in the preparation of 
texts of this kind, greater care is not given to the 
graphic content of the presentation. But Mr Seigel's 
book is obviously the work of a man who is absorbed 
in the subject of the relation of structure to esthetic 
content. This involvement is made clear by an ab- 
sorbing text, and a thoughtful reading cannot fail 
to be a rewarding experience for both architect and 
engineer. 

The four books commented upon have one 
thing in common: they are all considerations of struc- 
tural principles aimed specifically at architects. Three 
are by engineers and one is by an architect. If one 
may risk a generalization, it would seem, to judge 
from past experience with similar books and the 
four considered here, that the subject requires the 
background of an engineer for a satisfactory ap- 
proach. But, oddly enough, the major weaknesses of 
all four books mirror exactly the limitations of each 
professional with respect to structural content and 
architecture. The architect rarely has the depth of 
understanding and experience to generalize about 
structural form and behavior in a valid way. The 
engineer does not have that trained eye and judg- 
ment which makes each object a visual experience 
subject to esthetic judgment. It is rather absurd to 
write about structural principles applied to buildings 
with esthetically valid results and ignore the esthetic 
impact of your presentation. It is time that engineer 
and architect took each other by the hand and tried 
to see if they could find a common approach. The 
writing of books, and the process of education, would 
benefit. 


CHARLES H. KAHN 
North Carolina State 
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vironment, SPS, Jun 47 

Australia. Educational Reforms in an Australian School, 
Jensen, May 30 

Awards. Freedom Medal, N, Jan 14; Reynolds Prize 
to Notre Dame, N, Mar 87; Reynolds '64, Jun 27; 
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Institute, оо, Apr 12; Oregon Building Congress, оо, 
Apr 102; Jaycees, oo, Apr 102; Gold Medal, oo, Apr 
10; Art Directors Club of NY, oo, May 104; Ford 
Foundation, oo, May 105; Brunner Memorial, oo. 
Jun 116; Order of Rising Sun, oo, Jun 116 


Backlund, Brandon H. NSPE President, oo, May 104 

Bacon, Edmund N. Space Between Buildings, Jan 30 

Bendiner, Alfred, Fata. Through the Martini Glass, Yan 
35; Martini Glass, Feb 29; Martini Glass, Apr 39; 
Farewell, Sweet Princes, ED, Watterson, May 6; Obit- 
uary, Saylor, May 70 

Berman, Herbert. CPM and the Architect, Feb 55 

Betts, Charles J., rata. A Guide for Planning Church 
Buildings for the Churches of Christ, May 68 

Blessing, Charles A., Fala, Sketches, Feb 39 

Book Reviews. Jan 55; Feb 53; Mar 54; Apr 65; May 72; 
Jun 72 

Bowman, Ned A. Theater Architecture, N, Jan 79 

Braaten, Leif J. Psychologist Looks at the Teaching of 
Architecture, ACSA, Jun 91 

Brookings Institution. Two Buildings: Their Street and 
Their City, Plinth (Sherman), Feb 31 

Building Programming, cs, Rossetti, Jan 37 

Building Regulations and Codes, Ziegler, Apr 51 

Building Research Institute. N, Jan 78 

Buildings Products Register, N, Mar 87 

Business. Architect in the Business World, cs, Daly, 
Jan 42 

Butts, Porter. College Union Story, Mar 59 


c 


CHA. Newsletter. N, Mar 88 

CPM. Building Programming, cs, Rossetti, Jan 37; CPM 
and the Architect, Berman, Feb 55; CPM Footnotes, 
00, Apr 106 

California Practice Act. Written Notice Clause Is Dead! 
Rible, Feb 48 

Callister, Charles W. Architect їп Residence, м, Jan 79 

Cambridge. College Union Story, Butts, Mar 59 

Campus Traffic: Urban Design in Practice, May, Jan 27 

Campus Planning. College Union Story, Butts, Mar 59 

Campus Architecture. Architecture and College Presi- 
dents, Apr 68 

Canopy for a Garden Court: Case History for a Research 
Project, Lawrence, May 90 

Carroll, J. Roy Jr, Paia. AIA and the UIA, Mar 28; 
Criticism and Response, May 37 

Caudill, William W., Fara. Spanning the Gap Between 
Theory and Practice, May 23 

Celli, Mario С. UIA Working Commission on Schools, 
Mar 33 

Church Architectural Guild—see Religious Buildings 

Cities in Trouble, Udall, Apr 29 

Clark, Sen Joseph S. Sour Note, ^^, Von Eckardt, Feb 12 

Clients. Large Corporate Client, cs, Phillips, May 64 

Climate Control. Library Page, Jan 54 

Colbert, Edward. Editor Argues, Ер, Watterson, Mar 6 

College Union Story, Butts, Mar 59 

Color. Human Needs Demand Effective Color, Ketcham, 
Apr 41 

Committees. Keeping on Target, Scheick, Mar 53 

Communities. President's Community, UR Piper, Jan 12 

Competitions. Fountain for Philadelphia, oo, Apr 104 

Comprehensive Services (cs). Building Programming, 
Rossetti, Jan 37; Architect in the Business World, 
Daly, Jan 42; Principles of Feasibility for Revenue- 
Producing Real Estate, Smith, Mar 42; Government 
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Client, Hunter, Маг 49; Relationship of Architect 
with Real Estate Constultants and Owners, Smith, Apr 
53; For the Large Corporate Client, Phillips, May 74; 
Education for the New Role, McLaughlin, Jun 74; 
Potential, Performance and Alerts, Hunt, Jun 80; 
Editor Argues, ED, Watterson, Mar 6 

Connor, Neil, UIA Commission on Housing, Mar 39 

Contracts. Budgeting Man-Hours for Field Administra- 
tion of Construction Contracts, Piper, Jan 52 

Conventions. Through the Martini Glass, Bendiner, Feb 
29; УШ Assembly of the UIA, Mar 27; AIA 1964, 
Apr 33; May 12-39 

Cowling, Robert. Introductions and a Farewell, Scheick, 
Jan 47 

Criticism. Design and Criticism, Eckbo, Jun 23; Criti- 
cism and Response—The Progress of Architecture, 
Carroll, May 37 

Currie, Leonard J. Changing Roles in Architectural Edu- 
cation, May 26 


D 


Daly, Leo A. Award, N, Mar 64; Architect in the 
Business World, cs, Jan 42 

Damon, H. Walter. Guide for Planning Kingdom Hall of 
Jehovah's Witnesses, Feb 45 

Dawson, John. Introductions, Scheick, Jan 47 

de Armas, Emile. Design and Construction of VA Hos- 
pitals, Feb 66 

Design. Space Between Buildings, Bacon, Jun 30; Design 
and Criticism, Eckbo, Jun 23 

Designers Law. Editor Argues, ED, Watterson, Mar 6 

de Swart, Jan. Craftsmanship Medal, оо, Apr 12 

Doxiadis, Constantinos A. Letter to Editor, Apr 46 


E 


Eckbo, Garrett. Design and Criticism, Jun 23 

Editorials (ep) Visual Violence, Jan 6; Thoughts on a 
Well-Read Man, Feb 6; Editor Argues, Mar 6; Per- 
version of Standards, Apr 6; Farewell, Sweet Princes, 
May 6; Architecture—For the Rich or for the People? 
Watterson, Jun 6 

Education. Architectural Education—Changes and Re- 
forms: Spanning the Gap Between Theory and Prac- 
tice, Caudill, May 23; Changing Roles in Architectural 
Education, Currie, May 26; Educational Reforms in 
an Australian School, Jensen, May 30. Four Short 
Stories, Lyman, Feb 36; Education for the New Role, 
cs, McLaughlin, Jun 74; Educational Environment, 
sps, Jun 47; also see ACSA 

Eggers, Otto, Fala, Obituary, 00, Jun 

Egypt. Sketches, Blessing, Feb 39 

Elkington, Robert. St Louis, Convention '64, May 46 

Elliott, Cecil D. Monuments and Monumentality, ACSA, 
Mar 69 

Evans, Ben Н. Introductions and a Farewell, Scheick, 
Jan 47; AIA Research Programs, Jan 57; What Is Re- 
search for Architecture? May 87 

Exhibits. Alvar Aalto, Exhibition at the Octagon, Apr 
50; 1964 Building Products Exhibitors, Convention, 
May 48; Schools, Jun 35 


F 


Faulkner, Waldron, Fala. Amateur Supervision, Vitru- 
vius, Feb 47 

Federal Government. Sour Note, лл, Von Eckardt, Feb 
12; Design and Construction of WA Hospitals, de 
Armas, Feb 66; Government Client, cs, Hunter, Mar 
49; Design Seminar: Breakthrough for Low-Rent 
Housing, May 35 
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Feiss, Carl, Fata. UIA Working Commission ou City 
Planning, Mar 36 

Foam Plastics for Housing in Underdeveloped Areas, 
Jan 66 

Forbes, John D. French Honor Forbes, N, Jan 76 

Forest Products Building. Two Buildings: Their Street 
and Their City, Plinth, Feb 31 

Four Seasons Restaurant, 00, Apr 10 

Freedom Medal, Mies van der Rohe, Jan 14 

Freeways. Highwayman Isn't Always Right! Apr 67 


G 


Garvin, Lawrence. Creativity and the Design Process, 
ACSA, Jun 89 

Gervais, Florence. Introductions and a Farewell, Scheick, 
Jan 47 

Gold Medalist, Pier Luigi Nervi, oo, Apr 10 

Greece. Sketches, Blessing, Feb 39; Greek Furniture, АА, 
Von Eckardt, Apr 14 

Griswold, Alfred W. Architectural Credo, UR, Piper, 
May 19 

Gropius, Walter, Fata. Art Directors Club of NY, oo, 
May 104 


Hallock, Philip Е. Penn State's Term Abroad, ACSA, 
Jun 95 

Halprin, Lawrence. Allied Professions Medal, oo, Apr 12 

Heckscher, August. Sour Note, ^^, Von Eckardt, Feb 12 

Horowitz, Harold. Introduction to Research Methods for 
Architecture, Jan 62 

Hospitals. Design and Construction of VA Hospitals, 
de Armas, Feb 66; Current Practices in Planning and 
Building a Hospital, May 93 

Housing. Foam Plastics for Housing in Underdeveloped 
Areas, Jan 66; Design Seminar: Breakthrough for Low- 
Rent Housing, Koehler, May 35; UIA Working Com- 
mission on Housing, Connor, Mar 39 

Humphrey, Sen Hubert. Sour Note, ^^, Von Eckardt, 
Feb 12 

Hunt, Wm Dudley, Jr. Publisher, N, Feb 16; Potential, 
Performance and Alerts, cs, Jun 80 

Hunter, Leonard L. The Government Client, cs, Mar 49 


Institute on Structural Engineering, N, Jan 79 
Interdisciplinary and Interfaith Exploration Toward Re- 
search on Religious Buildings, May 65 


J 


Japan. Processional Architecture, Thiel, Feb 23 

Jensen, Rolf. Educational Reforms in an Australian 
School, May 30 

Johnson, Philip. Collaborative Achievement in Architec- 
ture, 00, Apr 10 


K 


Kahn, Louis I. National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
оо, Apr 102; Book Reviews, ACSA, Jun 99 

Kassabaum, George. St Louis-Convention '64, Apr 33 

Kennedy, Pres John F. Thoughts on a Well-Read Man, 
ED, Watterson, Feb 6; President's Community, UR, 
Piper, Jan 12; Visual Violence, ep, Watterson, Jan 6 

Kerr, Robert J П. Historic Preservation—A Pragmatic 
Approach, Apr 64 

Ketcham, Howard. Human Needs Demand Effective 
Color, Apr 41 


AIA Journal 


Koehler, Robert E. Design Seminar: Breakthrough for 
Low-Rent Housing, May 35; WAL: In Praise of the 
Ladies. Apr 43 

Korab, Baltazar. Photography Award, 00, Apr 12 


L 


Laboratory Animal Housing, Runkle, Part I, Mar 55; 
Part П, Apr 77 

Lapidus, Morris. Livingspace in Architecture, Feb 37 

Laughlin, Charles J. Photographer Seeks Home for Col- 
lection, N, Jan 80 

Law. Who Is Responsible for Safety? Welch, Jan 50; 
California Practice Act, Feb 48; Arbitration of Dis- 
putes, Aksen, Part I, Feb 63; Part II, Apr 47 

Lawrence, Charles. Plastic Canopy for a Garden Court: 
Case History of a Research Project, May 90 

Lawrence, James, Jr., Fata. ULA—Its Function and Its 
Organization, May 27 

Libraries. Collection of Graphic Materials, N, Mar 89 

Library Page. Jan 54; Feb 52; Apr 63; Jun 71 

Living Space. Quest for Livingspace in Architecture, 
Lapidus, Feb 37 

Lowe, John T. Carr. Obituary, Apr 106 

Lyman, William. Four Short Stories, Feb 35 


M 


Martini Glass, Through the. Bendiner, Jan 35; Feb 29; 
Apr 39 

MIT, Summer Program, 00, Apr 104 

May, Nana. Campus Traffic: Urban Design in Practice, 
Jan 27 

McCue, George. St Louis—Convention City '64, May 44 

McGuire, Marie C. Design Seminar: Breakthrough for 
Low-Rent Housing, Koehler, May 35 

McLaughlin, Robert W, Fata. Education for the New 
Role, cs, Jun 74 

Members. Honorary, Apr 12 

Memorials, Thoughts on, UR, Piper, Mar 10 

Mexico City. VII] Assembly of the UIA, Mar 27 

Mies van der Rohe, Ludwig, Fata. Collaborative Achieve- 
ment in Architecture, оо, Apr 10; Freedom Medal, 
Jan 14 

Modular Buildings Standards Assn. N, Jan 75 

Moore, Henry. Fine Arts Medal, oo, Apr 12 

Muschenheim, William. Curricula in Schools of Archi- 
tecture: A Directory, ACSA, Mar 74 

Mutrux, Robert H. Architecture of Worship or Worship 
of Architecture? Yan 31 


N 


NCARB. Circular of Information, Sadler, May 71; 
Headquarters Office Administration Study, Scacchetti, 
Feb 50 

National Association of Housing and Redevelopment. 
Design Seminar: Breakthrough for Low-Rent Housing, 
Koehler, May 35 

National Institute of Arts and Letters. oo, Apr 102 

Nelson, George, Fata. Industrial Arts Medal, oo, Apr 64 

Nervi, Pier Luigi. Gold Medalist, oo, Apr 10 

Neutra, Richard J., Fala. National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, оо, Apr 102 

New Hellas. Doxiadis Replies, Apr 46 

New York, NYCCE, oo, Apr 106 

New York Times. Editorial from, Jan 53 

News (N) Jan 75; Feb 16; Mar 87; also see Octagon 
Observer 

Noyes, Eliot, Fata. Architects at Aspen, 00, May 12 


о 
Octagon Observer (оо). Apr 10; Мау 12; Jun 14 
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Office. Four Short Stories, Lyman, Feb 36 


P 


PCI Sets Awards Program, N, Mar 88 

Parkin, John C. The Responsibility of the Architect — 
To the Public and to the Profession, Jan 23 

Pawley, Eric. Appointment, N, Mar 88 

Pell, Sen Claiborne. Sour Note, ^^, Von Eckardt, Feb 12 

Penn Station. Editorial from the New York Times, 
Jan 53 

Peterson, John M. Experiments in Education: Cincin- 
nati's Student Critics, ACSA, Jun 97 

Phillips, Howard E. For the Large Corporate Client, 
cs, May 74 

Photographer. Laughlin, N, Jan 80; Korab, oo, Apr 12; 
Woody, Jan 48 

Pickens, Buford. $t Louis—Convention City '64, May 39 

Piper, Robert J. President's Community, UR, Jan 12; 
Budgeting Man-Hours for Field Administration of 
Construction Contracts, Jan 52; Thoughts on Memo- 
rials, UR, Mar 10; Contemporary Client, UR, May 18 

Planning. Four Short Stories, Lyman, Feb 36; CPM and 
the Architect, Berman, Feb 55; UIA Working Com- 
mission on City Planning, Feiss, Mar 36; Space Be- 
rween Buildings, Bacon, Jun 20 

Plastics. Foam Plastics for Housing їп Underdeveloped 
Areas, Jan 66; Plastic Canopy for a Garden Court: 
Case History for a Research Project, Lawrence, 
May 90 

Port of New York Authority. Contemporary Client, UR, 
Piper, May 18 

Potter, James T. Avocation, N, Mar 89 

Preservation. Tokyo, N, Jan 78; Editorial from the New 
York Times, Jan 53; San Francisco, 00, Apr 106; 
Historic Preservation—A Pragmatic Approach, Kerr, 
Apr 36; Saving What's Wright, oo, May 12 

Processional Architecture, 'Thiel, Feb 23 

Profession. Architect in the Business World, cs, Daly, 
Jan 42; Responsibility of the Architect—to the Public 
and to the Profession, Parkin, Jan 23; UIA Working 
Commission on Professional Practice, Schwartzman, 
Mar 40; Keeping on Target, Scheick, Mar 55 

Project Management. CPM and the Architect, Berman, 
Feb 55 

Public Housing Authority. Design Seminar: Break- 
through for Low-Rent Housing, Koehler, May 35 

Public Relations. Four Short Stories, Lyman, Feb 35 

Purves, Edmund R, ram. Farewell, Sweet Princes, ED, 
Watterson, May 6; Obituary, Saylor, May 73 


Raymond, Antonin, Fata. Preservation, Tokyo, м, Jan 78; 
Order of the Rising Sun, oo, Jun 116 

Real Estate. Principles of Feasibility for Revenue-Pro- 
ducing Real Estate, cs, Smith, Mar 42; Relationship 
of Architects with Real Estate Consultants and Own- 
ers, Smith, Apr 52 

Religious Buildings. Architecture of Worship or Worship 
of Architecture? Mutrux, Jan 31; Church Architecture 
Conference, N, Jan 77; Guide for Kingdom Hall of 
Jehovah's Witnesses, Damon, Feb 45; What Do We 
Look for in a Church Building? May 65; Guide for 
Churches of Christ, Betts, May 68 

Research. Plastic Canopy for a Garden Court: Case 
History for a Research Project, Lawrence, May 90; 
An Introduction to Research: Methods for Architec- 
ture, Horowitz, Jan 62; Foam Plastics for Housing in 
Underdeveloped Areas, Jan 66; AIA Research Pro- 
grams, Evans, Jan 57; Research and the Architect, 
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Rolfe, Jan 59; What Is Research for Architecture? 
Evans, May 87; What Do We Look for in a Church 
Building, May 65; Design and Criticism, Eckbo, Jun 23 

Reynolds. Prize to Notre Dame, N, May 87, Air Force 
Chapel, Jun 27 

Rible, U. Floyd, Fata. California Practice Act—The 
Written Notice Clause is Dead! Feb 48; President 
of California Council, оо, May 104 

Rogers, John L, Obituary, Jan 76 

Rolfe, Walter T, Fata. Research for the Architect, Jan 59 

Rossetti, Louis, Fata. Building Programming, Cs, Jan 37 

Runkle, Robert S. Laboratory Animal Housing, Part I, 
Mar 55; Part П, Apr 77 


s 


Sadler, James H. NCARB, May 71 

Safety. Who Is Responsible for Safety? Welch, Jan 50 

St Louis, Convention City '64. Architecture, Apr 33; 
Apr 63; May 39. Arch, oo, Jun 14 

Salt Lake City. Please Mother, I'd Rather Sculpt It 
Myself, Woody, Jan 48 

Saylor, Henry H, Fara. Edmund К. Purves, Obit, May 73 

Scacchetti, Richard V. NCARB: Headquarters Office 
Administration Study, Feb 50 

Scheduling. CPM and the Architect, Berman, Feb 55; 
Building Programming, cs, Rossetti, Jan 37; also see 
CPM and Programming 

Scheick, William Н. /ntroductions and a Farewell, Jan 
47; Keeping on Target, Mar 53; Investment for Prog- 
ress, May 66 

Schools. UIA Working Commission on Schools, Celli, 
Mar 33; Educational Environment, Jun 47; School 
Exhibit, Jun 35 

Schwartzman, Daniel, Fata. UJA Working Commission 
on Professional Practice, Mar 40; Edward C. Kemper 
Award, 00, Apr 12 

Seagram Building. Collaborative Achievement in Archi- 
tecture, оо, Apr 10 

Seattle. Perversion of Standards, Ep, Watterson, Apr 6 

Seminars. Interfaith, What Do We Look for in a Church 
Building, May 63; Design Seminar: Breakthrough in 
Low-Rent Housing, Koehler, May 35; Educational 
Environment, sPs, Jun 47 

Sherman, Stanley M. Two Buildings: Their Street and 
Their City, Plinth, Feb 31 

Sketches, Blessing, Feb 39 

Smith, Larry. Relationship of Architects with Real Es- 
tate Consultants and Owners, Apr 53; Principles of 
Feasibility for Revenue-Producing Real Estate, Cs, 
Mar 42 

Space. Quest for Livingspace in Architecture, Lapidus, 
Feb 64; Space Between Buildings, Bacon, Jun 30 

Spitznagel, Harold, Fara. Speaker, oo, May 104 

Spokane, Wash. Highwayman Isn't Always Right, Apr 67 

Spreiregen, Paul D. Urban Design for Urban Living, UD, 
Feb 71; Circulation and Urban Design, Up, Apr 81; 
Regulation and Control, Up, Jun 55 

Stanton, Glenn, FAIA. Award, 00, Apr 10 

Supplementary Dues Projects '64. Investment for Prog- 
ress, Scheick, May 64; also see Comprehensive 
Services 


T 


Taylor, Walter A, Fala. Obit, м, Jan 76 

Technical (т). Laboratory Animal Housing, Runkle, Part 
I, Mar 55; Part П, Apr 77 

Thiel, Philip. Processional Architecture, Feb 23 
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Thiry, Paul, Fata. Perversion of Standards, ED, Watterson, 
Apr 6 

Torti, John F. Reynolds Prize, N, Mar 87 

Tours. Middle East Excursion, 00, Apr 102 


U 


UIA. Announcement of UIA Review, N, Jan 77; УШ 
Assembly of the UIA, Mexico City, Mar 27 

Udall, Stewart. National Book Award, oo, Apr 106; 
Cities in Trouble, Apr 29 

Urban Design (up). Campus Traffic: Urban Design in 
Practice, May, Jan 27; Urban Design for Urban 
Living, Spreiregen, Feb 71; Circulation and Urban 
Design, Spreiregen, Apr 81; Regulation and Control, 
Spreiregen, Jun 55 

Urbanisms (UR). President's Community, Piper, Jan 12; 
Thoughts on Memorials, Piper, Mar 10; Contemporary 
Client, May 18 


У 


УА Hospitals, de Armas, Feb 66 

Venice. Through the Martini Glass, Bendiner, Jan. 35 

Virginia Chapter AIA. Historic Garden Week, м, Mar 89 

Virginia, Univ of. New Degree, 0o, Jun 14 

Vitruvius—see Faulkner 

Von Eckardt, Wolf. Sour Note, ^^, Feb 12; Greek Fur- 
niture, AA, Apr 14; Fellowship, oo, May 105; Ablu- 
tionology, ^^, Jun 12 

Voorhees, Walker, Smith, Smith and Haines, N, Mar 89 

Vosbeck, R. Randall. Jaycee Award, oo, Apr 64 


w 


WAL—see Women's Architectural League 

Walton, William. Sour Note, ^^, Von Eckardt, Feb 12 

Washington State Univ. Campus Traffic: Urban Design 
in Practice, May, Jan 27 

Watterson, Joseph, Fata. Visual Violence, ED, Jan 6; 
Thoughts on a Well-Read Man, Eb, Feb 6; Editor 
Argues, ED, Mar 6; Assembly, Mexico City and Other 
Things, Mar 30; Perversion of Standards, ЕЮ, Apr 6; 
Farewell, Sweet Princes, Ep, May 6; Architecture— 
For the Rich or for the People? Ep, Jun 6 

Watterson, Stephen, Book Review "God's Own Junk- 
yard," Mar 54 

Weese, Harry, FAIA. Award, оо, Jun 116 

Welch, Lyndon. Who Is Responsible for Safety? Yan 50 

Wheeler, William. Sour Note, ^^, Von Eckardt, Feb 12 

Will, Philip, Jr, FAIA. World's Fair Committee 1967, оо, 
Apr 102 

Wolfe, Prof. Leonard, Fata. Memorial, oo, May 104 

Women's Architectural League (Women's Auxiliaries). 
WAL: In Praise of the Ladies, Koehler, Apr 43 

Woody, Robert Н. Please Mother, I'd Rather Sculpt It 
Myself, Jan 48 

Wright, Frank Lloyd. Saving What's Wright, oo, May 12 


x 
Youtz, Philip N., Fala. Appointment, N, Jan 79; Retire- 
ment, 00, Apr 104 
7. 


Ziegler. Raymond. AIA Policy Statement on Codes and 
Regulations Relating to Building, Apr 51 

Zoelly, Pierre C. Going Into Orbit: An Essay on Vital 
Ballistics, АСЅА, Mar 64 


AIA Journal 


In this science laboratory, we used floor space by refusing to 
use it—a paradox the lab man can appreciate. No islands to in- 
terrupt enthusiastic traffic; no tight squeezes to threaten interest 
and concentration. This was accomplished by proper planning 
and coordination of all phases of the overall project. 


Your requirements are different. They will demand new thinking. 
We like that. 


For more than 50 years, we've been working to your specifica- 
tions and requests for planning. Our services have made South- 
ern Desk installations the next-of-kin to laboratory function and 
performance. We invite you to write for catalogs or planning 


assistance today. 
Southern 
$ Desk 
Company 


Hickory, North Carolina 
A DIVISION OF DREXEL ENTERPRISES, INC. « MANUFACTURERS OF LIBRARY, CLASSROOM, SCIENTIFIC, DORMITORY, АМО CHURCH FURNITURE: AUDITORIUM AND STADIUM SEATING 
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ALL-NEW COMMANDER® 

The shower specifically designed 
to serve the rugged requirements 
of dormitories and institutions 


DOUBLE 
BARRIER SEAMS 


Anodized aluminum extrusions 
keep wall panel joints under tension 
entire length from top to bottom 
Assembled to the rear panel and 
pre-caulked at the factory this double 
barrier connection is perm tly 
akproof, and provides a smooth 

am both inside and out. 


[ COVE CORNER 
INTERIOR 


E Walls are formed with 1” radii at 
all four corners making it easy to 
| keep clean and sanitary. T 
corner joint, crack or cre 
| | leak or to harbor grime г 


Wonderwall 
x SANDWICH PANEL 
|. ^ Rigid wall pane 
| \ vibration. The 
& ЖА therefore is not affe 
^ ew. One inch core of 


5 bonded between two 
proofed metal by water 

Structurally sound 
naffected by t 
, boiling water, 


\ WONDERWALL 
changes, high humidi! 
у soaps. alcohol or det 


DEEP 
TERRAZZO FLOOR 


The PreCast terrazzo floor is 6" 


wall joints well abo 
Stainless steel cor 
brass drai 
Permanently 
Several mi 


attest to its satisfactory service. 


MAU B LAS 


Franklin Park, Шаов 


Plainview, Long Island City of Industry, Сам. Albany, Georgie 


€ JUST 3 FACTORY-FABRICATED SANDWICH 
SECTIONS, PLUS HEADRAIL, COMPLETI 
THE COMMANDER CABINET ERECTEI 
ON THE FAMOUS FIAT PRECAST FLOO! 


оша, Ontario 


FIAT METAL MFG. CO., INC. 
PLAINVIEW, L.I., NEW YORK 


PLEASE SEND COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 
C] COMMANDER SHOWER O TOILET ENCLOSURES 


DEPT. A-81 


NAME —R —— 
TITLE__ — 
FIRM_ = — = 
STREET 
CITY. STATE. 


үсуегпаеизег 
Announces 
еегеа 4-Square 
Kiln-Dried 
Lumber 


The first real breakthroug 
in lumber in 36 years 


Weyerhaeuser Engineered 4 
Kiln-Dried Lumber 


For 36 years Weyerhaeuser has made the finest Kiln-Dried 
lumber you can specify. It is known as 4-Square. 

Now, a new improvement in electronically controlled kiln- 
drying enables us to literally throw the book away. Engineered 
4-Square Kiln-Dried lumber is the result. 


Extra-dry and more 
uniform lumber 


Not one piece of Engineered 4-Square lumber 
contains more than 19% moisture. The aver- 
age is 15%. These are the narrowest limits 

ever established for framing lumber and are 
made possible by new electronic moisture 

controls. This uniformly dried Engineered 
framing can be reduced to slightly smaller 
thickness (1!5") with no sacrifice in strength 
and stiffness. This is approximately the same 
size unseasoned lumber will attain in service. 


Extra-strong lumber 


Uniform low moisture content and 
lighter weight insure the best per- 
formance architects have yet to obtain 
from framing lumber. Strength, sta- 
bility and stiffness factors are specifically 
engineered for today's building needs. 

Recognized technical groups 
throughout the industry have 
confirmed that the new 115" 
thickness at 19% maximum 
moisture content meets the structural requirements of existing 
Federal Housing Administration span tables. 


Better construction at 
lower cost for your clients 


Engineered 4-Square lumber is 
manufactured to meet today's exact- 
ing needs for precisely engineered 
building materials. It will make bet- 
ter quality construction more eco- 
nomical and it lends itself to tightly 
engineered component systems. 


Important reasons why you should specify 
Engineered 4-Square Kiln-Dried Lumber 


1. Lower in-place costs 


Like any 

quality building 

material, 4-Square 

Engineered lumber 

may cost a little more 

at the outset. But the 

difference is only pen- 

nies per stud. However, 

the in-place cost is lower 

for these reasons. There is no fall down in grade, no trim 

waste. Every piece is usable. And there's no costly, time- 
consuming dry out period between framing and finish. 


3. Engineered for superior 
performance 


Engineered 4-Square lumber is 
designed for precisely engi- 
neered construction and modu- 
lar building systems. Because 
of its greater strength and sta- 
bility Engineered 4-Square 
lumber insures tight, strong 
construction and permanently 
solid joints. It virtually elimi- 
nates such callback problems 
as cracks in walls, nail pop- 
ping, squeaky floors and sticky 
doors and windows. 


5. Uniform size and 
consistent grades 


Engineered 4-Square 
lumber is machine sur- 
faced and squared to 
an exact size after the 
electronically con- 
trolled drying process 
is completed. There- 
fore, there is virtually no change in dimension after it gets 
on the job. АП grading occurs after seasoning so the grade 
you specify is the grade your builder gets. 


2. Greater strength 
and stability 


Engineered 4-Square lum- 
ber at the new uniform 
low moisture content will 
carry a third again as 
much load without break- 
ing as unseasoned wood 
and it has three times the 
nail-holding power. Because 
it is uniformly pre-shrunk at the 
mill it is highly stable. There is little 
or no dimensional change in place on the job. 


4. Field-tested and widely 
accepted 


More than fifty million 

board feet of Engineered 4- 

Square lumber has been 

used in construction 

throughout the nation. It 

was selected as the framing 
lumber for all three homes at the New York World's Fair 
House of Good Taste exhibit. The new size and improved 
moisture content have been endorsed by the American 
Lumber Standards Committee, the National Association 
of Home Builders, the West Coast Lumbermen's Associa- 
tion, the Western Pine Association, the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League and the American Institute of 
Architects. 


6. Clear identification 
of quality 


Engineered 4-Square lumber is distinctively colored with 
an attractive cherry-brown stain which has cer- 
tain water-repellent characteristics. 
'This protective coating helps 
to maintain the low 


moisture con- 
tent. All Engineered 
4-Square lumber is prominently 
edge-marked and carries the grade stamp “114" DRY.” 


The technical story of why Engineered 
4-Square Kiln-Dried lumber is your best buy 


CELL FREE WATER CELL WALL 
WALL FREE WATER REMOVED WATER REDUCED 


WATER | 


BEFORE DRYING 


Allowing lumber that has not been Kiln-Dried to “dry- 
out" within the framework of a house only invites trouble. 
'The wood cell diagrams at the left will explain our point. 

As lumber dries out the “free water" between the cells 
leaves first, then the water in the cell wall. As the cell water 
evaporates the lumber begins to shrink (at about 25% mois- 
ture content). Now if you build a wall with green studs con- 
taining various percentages of water you are bound to get 
uneven shrinkage. The result can be warping, twisting and 
checking of the lumber. This is what causes uneven walls, 
sticking doors and windows, plaster cracks and other defects. 

With Engineered 4-Square lumber the water that can 
cause trouble is removed at the mill. Every piece is preshrunk 
to a narrow margin of moisture uniformity. Nothing is over 


AFTER DRYING = v 
19%, moisture and the average is 15%. 


25% MOISTURE 
CONTENT 


D 


Green 


When it is first cut, a green 8-foot 
stud may contain as much as three 
gallons of water. There are about 
three pints of water in the same 
stud (at 30% moisture content) 
when it gets to market. 


Kiln-Dried 


When the same stud is Kiln-Dried 
to the prevailing 19 per cent aver- 
age moisture content (no maximum 
limit) it will contain about two 
pints of water. This makes for good 
lumber, but it no longer fits today’s 
needs in engineered-type building. 


Engineered 4-Square 


A Weyerhaeuser Engineered 4- 
Square Kiln-Dried stud will con- 
tain about one pint of water. This 
is close to the moisture content the 
wood will attain in service and it’s 
ideal for all types of precisely en- 
gineered wood construction. 


Why the smaller size? 


There’s a place for green lumber. Weyerhaeuser has always made it 
and probably always will. However, the size of a lumber framing 
member should be directly related to the moisture content the lumber 


will attain in use. 


Green lumber dressed to 154” will shrink down to about 114” 
when it finally dries out. Since new Engineered 4-Square Kiln-Dried 
lumber is pre-shrunk at the mill it doesn’t make sense to use the 
larger size when the 114" thickness will meet the requirements of all 


existing span tables. 


How to specify Engineered Lumber 


You don’t have to complicate your specifications with references to mois- 
ture content or dressed sizes. Just use the standard nominal 

designations for structural members (2x4, 2x8, 4x8, etc.) 

and specify “all framing lumber to be Weyer- 

haeuser Engineered 4-Square Kiln-Dried." 


For additional information, 


ў contact your Weyerhaeuser dealer ог 
write us at Box B-100-A, Tacoma, Washington. 


Roofing of Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL was erected on this building in 1953. It has re- 
ceived no maintenance. There is still no evidence of rust, proving that ALUMINIZED STEEL 
has outstanding resistance to atmospheric corrosion. 


Why this steel roof doesn't require maintenance 


There's good reason. Roof panels are Armco ALUMI- 
NIZED STEEL Type 2, which exhibits outstanding resist- 
ance to atmospheric corrosion with no need for paint. 
The coating on this special steel is applied by the con- 
tinuous hot-dip method that produces a tight metallur- 
gical bond between the coating and steel base. 

This roof, exposed in a mild industrial atmosphere, 
was erected in 1953. It has received no maintenance. 
Yet when inspected this year by representatives of 
four leading architectural firms, there was no evidence 
of rust. 


ECONOMICAL 
Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL Type 2 costs considerably 


сз 
ARMCO 


V 
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less than aluminum. In fact, it costs only about 25 per 
cent more than galvanized steel, yet resists atmospheric 
corrosion at least four times as long without paint. In 
addition, it provides excellent heat reflectivity, bounc- 
ing back up to 80 per cent of incident radiant heat. 

The combination of corrosion resistance, heat re- 
flectivity, strength of steel, and economy make ALUMI- 
NIZED STEEL an ideal material for roofing, siding, and 
building panels. Other successful applications include 
canopies, back-up panels for curtain walls, doors of 
all kinds, equipment enclosures and many others. 

For complete information on Armco ALUMINIZED 
STEEL, write Armco Division, Armco Steel Corporation, Dept. 
A-944, P. O. Box 600, Middletown, Ohio 45042. 


Armco Division 
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PEOPLE / Weese Adds to His Laurels 


Harry Weese Fara, Chicago, has received a cita- 
tion and a $1,000 cash award as winner of the 
Prize in Architecture ( Arnold W. Brunner Memorial) 
of the National Institute of Arts and Letters. The 
prize is given annually *to an American architect 
who shows promise of contributing to architecture as 
an art, the choice being determined by a committee 
of architects drawn from the Institute's membership." 


FAME FOR ANOTHER FELLOW: The Japanese Emperor 
has conferred the Third Class Order of the Rising Sun 
upon Antonin Raymond Fara in recognition of his 
“distinguished contribution of more than 35 years to 
the development of modern architecture in Japan." 
The architect, who also maintains a New York office, 
visited Japan for the first time in 1919 as a col- 
laborator of Frank Lloyd Wright in the construction 
of the Imperial Hotel. One of Raymond's works, the 
Reader's Digest Building, received an award from the 
Japan Architects Association. 


JURORS: Four architects will serve on the jury for 
the fifth annual Architectural Awards of Excellence 
program sponsored by the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, submissions for which are due June 10. 
They are J. Roy Carroll Fata, Philadelphia, Institute 


President; Leo A. Daly ata, Omaha; Henry L. Wright 
Fala, Los Angeles; and Philip N. Youtz Fata, Dean, 
College of Architecture and Design, University of 
Michigan. The fifth juror will be a consulting en- 
gineer, Paul Weidlinger, New York City. 


CBS HEAD CITED: Dr Frank Stanton, President of 
Columbia Broadcasting System, is the recipient of the 
Michael Friedsam Medal of the 
Architectural League of New York. 
The citation: “In recognition of his 
role in promoting, through the vast 
communications system he directs, 
the development of art in industry. 
His sponsorship of architecture 


d 


the fine arts has made a significant 
contribution to a vastly wider appreciation of the 
place of the arts in the life of the nation." 


DEATHS / Otto Eggers 


Otto R. Eggers Fala, New Rochelle, NY, who 
was considered one of the foremost architectural de- 
lineators of his time, died April 23 at the age of 81. 
He and his partner, the late Daniel Paul Higgins, 
were associates of the noted architect John Russell 
Pope for several years, and upon Mr Pope's death in 
1937, carried to completion the National Gallery 
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Basic Types of Bayley Windows 


BAYLEY Windows 
and Curtain-Wall Systems 


ALUMINUM and STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Projected 


Top-Hinged 


The William Bayley Company has continuously served the construction industry 
for the past 85 years. During that time, they pioneered and are responsible for 
the many worthwhile developments in present-day design of Metal Windows. 
Also, Bayley was one of the first to develop Curtain Wall Systems. The objectives 
of Bayley Window design have always been to improve natural daylighting, vision 
E and ventilation with an enduring window, and to constantly develop products in 
Pivoted Security harmony with advancing architectural trends, The high quality and reliability of 

Bayley Windows has been proven in outstanding buildings throughout the world. 
aj | The Nationwide Bayley Organization places on ready call a trained Window 
| Engineer to work with you from inception to completion of a project, including 


installation by a trained crew when desired. Write. 


FOR: Factory and Power Plants, Office Buildings, Commercial Buildings, Monumental 
Buildings, School Buildings, Hospitals and Sanitariums, Prisons and Institutions. 
эшта, сок 


N 


85 Years — 
of Reliability 


Classroom 


The WILLIAM BAYLEY Company 


Springfield, Ohio 


ONIO 45501 WASHINGTON, D.C. 20005 
я. MI 76^ SE, MW, 
mam 


cipal Cities 
Offices. 
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- HOPE'S - 


WINDOWS 


STEEL WINDOWS HAVE THE STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY THAT NO OTHER WINDOW CAN MATCH 


"Aerial view of Homer Research. Laboratories 


Administration Building 


HOMER RESEARCH LABORATORIES, BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 


Smith, Smith, Haines, Lundberg © Waebler, Architects 
Formerly Voorhees, Walker, Smith, Smith, Haines 


Bethlehem Steel’s extensive research facilities, once 
scattered in several different locations, are now con- 
solidated in this complex of modern buildings on 
a mountaintop overlooking the city of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

Hope's engineering staff worked closely with the 
architects in planning and installing Hope's Windows 
and Window Wall units. 


Turner Construction Company, Contractor 


The fenestration was designed to provide the most 
suitable combination of optimum working environ- 
ment with a pleasing exterior facade. Many unusually 
large custom window units made the matter of in- 
stallation a major consideration. Hope’s skilled erec- 
tion crews, in keeping with Hope's policy of com- 
plete service and undivided responsibility, provided 
a completely satisfactory installation, 


HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC., Jamestown, М.Ү. 


HOPE’S WINDOWS ARE MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN WORKMEN 
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FILING AREAS FOR OFFICE 
BUILDINGS IS SIMPLIFIED WITH 


SPACEFINDERS 


There are three basic advantages in Spacefinder 
Filing equipment that mean you'll be doing yourself 
and your clients a favor by specifying Spacefinders 
next time you plan an office. 


@ First of all, you save plenty of space— frequently 50% 


over drawer files. | 


@ Then, too, you enhance the decorative aspect of your 
building's interior. The handsome, functional structure 
of Spacefinders combines with our 10 new colors for 
infinite variation. You color coordinate for contrast or 
harmony, creating a pleasant and even exciting work- 
ing environment. 


e Your sound choice of equipment will be reflected for 
years by the satisfaction of your client in the reduced 
cost and space requirement and the greater efficiency 
of his Spacefinder Filing installation. 


| 
| 
| 
uk , i 
| 
| 


А wall of Spacefinders in three har- 
monizing hues adds to the beauty and 
efficiency of this modern office. 


Maximum filing acces- 
sibility and capacity in 
minimum space — plus 
the visual impact of 
decorator colors. 


There's more of interest to 
be said along these lines— 
so we suggest you write 
for the complete facts. Just 
mail coupon today. 


TAB PRODUCTS CO., 550 Montgomery St., San Francisco 11 


О Send me “Designing Filing Areas for Modern Office Buildings.” 
C Send me appropriate catalogs on filing equipment. 


1 
1 
1 
I 
| 
Title l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 


——————————-— 
= 
3 
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of Art and the Jefferson Memorial in Washington, 
DC, under the firm name of Eggers & Higgins. 

Mr Eggers penchant for perfection was such 
that while searching for the right marble for the 24 
columns in the rotunda of the National Gallery in 
1938, he traveled by mule into the Carrara Moun- 
tains near the Italian town of Chiavari to choose the 
massive blocks. Later, when the blocks were being 
turned and polished in Proctor, Vt, he went to the 
mill and stood on the high footbridge of a traveling 
crane to select the best possible matches for the col- 
umns so that each appears to be monolithic. 


PLANNING / Aiding the Airports 


The Airline Technical Committee, headed by 
AIA member Arnold W. Thompson, is providing a 
clearinghouse of information and skills in the air- 
port design area as a function of the Air Transport 
Association of America. "As a result of our work to 
date, we have concluded that there is much we can 
do to establish uniform standards of measurement, 
uniform technology and consolidating terminal 
philosophy," says Chairman Thompson, Director of 
Facility Design of American Airlines. 


LEGISLATION / How Far Can Germs Jump? 


As an eye-opener to its April conference in 
Eugene, the Oregon Council of Architects АТА took 
а long, hard look at regulatory agencies and didn't 
like what it saw. Vice President De Norval Unthank 
Jr listed at least 11 jurisdictions which might be in- 
volved on a typical school project in the state; and 
just for good measure he added eight examples "of 
the duplicity and extravagance in protecting the pub- 
lic safety, health and welfare (ie, in the case of drink- 
ing fountains, germs can jump 15 inches in Oregon 
codes while the distance varies greatly in other states). 
His report urged that the OCA, through its Legis- 
lative Committee, "request the establishment of study 
and investigation of possible solutions to this major 
problem on a state level by the Governor and the 
Legislature." 


Necrology 


According to notices received at the Octagon 
between April 1, 1964, and April 30, 1964 


DAVIS, ROGER B., Durham, NC 

EGGERS, OTTO R., FAIA, New York, NY 
JOHNSON, HERBERT T., Scarsdale, NY 

MAC MULLEN, JAMES D., Coronado, Calif 
MC ENARY, DALE R., FAIA, Minneapolis, Minn 
MUNDY, 1.00715, Cleveland, Ohio 

PATTERSON, RODY, Pittsburgh, Pa 

PURVES, EDMUND R., FAIA, Washington, DC 
ROWAN, BERNARD, Pittsburgh, Pa 

WAGNER, CLARENCE, Williamsport, Pa 
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SONOCO 


SONOVOID 


FIBRE TUBES 


Design greater economy into concrete slabs 


When SoNovorp Fibre Tubes are used to form voids in con- 
crete slabs during building construction, the result is a 


Use of the voided system can decrease in the weight of the slab. Immediate benefits of 
reduce building cubage without 7 : z z 
sacrifice of interior space. weight reduction are savings in the amount of concrete and 


reinforcing steel needed. For greater construction economy, 
design for a voided system and form voids with low-cost 
Ѕомоуо Fibre Tubes. 


Order sizes 2.25" to 36.9" O. D., in 18' lengths or as ordered. 
Economical slab thickness, com- 


bined with air spaces within the Can be sawed — end closures available. 


slab, improve acoustical and ел OS БОЯ 
thermal insulation qualities. 


Because voided slabs have less E 


deflection, they are ideal for 
long spans and situations in 
which heavy loading is antici- 
pated, ™ 


SONOCO 


construction products 


For full information and prices, write 


N. J. « Mystic, Conn. » Ravenna, Ohio « Tacoma, Wash. CANADA: Brantford and Toronto, Ont. « Montreal, Que. . MEXICO: Mexico City B186 


| SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, HARTSVILLE, S. C. - Akron, Indiana - Atlanta, Ga. « Fremont, Calif « Janesville, Wis. • City of Industry, Calif. « Longview, Texas . Montclair, 
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Еог а | 
“TOP QUALITY” | 
Job | 
SPECIFY... 


оніо 
LIME 


in the 


Bags 


Ohio® Lime is highly workable to achieve the 
beautiful plaster finish you visualize in your 
buildings. 


Ohio® Lime is durable / less subject to deteriora- 
tion than most finishing materials. Gives a 
satisfactory finish under either dry or humid 
conditions and a very white finish on either 
smooth or textured surfaces. 


Ohio® Lime provides high coverage / is uni- 
formly pure. It is competitive in price and low in 
application cost. 


Remember, too, in masonry / Lime adds to mor- 
tars and exterior finishes the highly desirable 
qualities of better bond, elasticity and a tough 
skin which is self healing. The result is a stronger 
watertight and finer job with savings in materials, 
labor and maintenance. 


For a truly satisfactory job be sure to specify 
OHIO® LIME in the famous ZIG ZAG Bags. 


Production is under the Quality 
Contro! of Ohio® Lime 
Company laboratories. 


y 


Ф 


OHIO’ LIME COMPANY 


WOODVILLE, OHIO | 


Keep Posted: For Latest Technical 
Data, write to: 


| 
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Calendar 


June 7 to 13: AIA-ACSA Teacher Seminar, Cran- 
brook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich 


June 11 to 12: BRI Restoration Forum, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, DC 

June 11 to 14: ACSA Annual Meeting, Chase-Park 
Plaza Hotel, St Louis 

June 11 to 14: NAAB Annual Meeting, Chase-Park 
Plaza Hotel, St Louis 

June 12 to 13: NCARB Annual Convention, Chase- 
Park Plaza Hotel, St Louis 

June 14 to 18: AIA Annual Convention, Chase-Park 
Plaza Hotel, St Louis 

June 21 to 27: International Design Conference, 
Aspen, Colo 

June 28 to July 1: ASLA Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Baker, Dallas 

July 1 to 4: NSPE Annual Meeting, Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, NC 

AIA Regional, State, Committee Meetings 

June 11 to 13: New Jersey Chapter, Essex and 
Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake, NJ 

July 12 to 13: AIA-Engineers Conference Commit- 
tee. CEC Headquarters, Washington, DC 


September 18 to 20: Ohio Region, aboard the SS 
South American, departing from Cleveland 


Notice of Penalties for Unprofessional Conduct 


Disciplinary action has been taken by the Na- 
tional Judicial Board against the following corporate 
members, listed with standards violated and penalities 
invoked: 

LeRoy W. Johnson (Coast Valleys Chapter)—12— 
censure. 

James E. Mantel (Kansas City Chater)—3, 8, 12 and 
I5— suspension for two years beginning April 25, 
1964. 

Charles E. Steele Jr (Kansas City Chapter)—12 and 
15—censure. 


Mandatory Standards 


3) An architect shall not knowingly compete with 
another architect on a basis of professional charges, 
nor use donation as a device for obtaining competitive 
advantage. 

8) An architect shall not knowingly injure falsely 
or maliciously the professional reputation, prospects 
or practice of another architect. 

12) An architect shall not use paid advertising nor 
use self-laudatory, exaggerated or misleading pub- 
licity. 

15) An architect shall at no time act in a manner 
detrimental to the best interests of the profession. w 


AIA Journal 


L'ependable rack- and - pinion 
door control 


IN A HEADER THIS SMALL (1%” x 4’) 


Г. 


6 


re 


Lact m 


Norton series 1900 overhead 
concealed door closer 


For the beauty of completely concealed door control and the dependability of the famous Norton rack- 
and-pinion construction—specify Norton Series 1900 overhead concealed door closers. 


All Series 1900 closers, except those having the fusible link feature, are non-handed. A variety of arm 
styles suitable for all types of pivoting is available to meet almost every installation requirement. 


CHOOSE FROM THREE BASIC STYLES 1078 


с SERIES 1920 
SERIES 1900 SERIES 1940 WITH EXPOSED ARM 
WITH CONCEALED ARM CENTER PIVOTED (requires 4⁄2” header) 


NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 372 Meyer Road, Bensenville, Illinois 


Bilco roof scuttles save lots of these. 


For single, as well as multi-story buildings, BILCO scuttles help you to economically provide 
your client with “interior” roof access. Ruggedly built, weathertight, spring balanced for easy 
opening and closing, BILCO scuttles provide only authorized 

persons a safe, convenient route to the roof in all kinds 
1 - of weather. Available in standard or special sizes, in 


a variety of materials to meet your every re- 


THE FINEST IN 
e quirement, Write for catalog or see ROOF SCUTTLES 
а Sweet's for complete details. 


THE BILCO COMPANY, DEPT. А-26, ш NEW HAVEN 5, CONNECTICUT 
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3 Stallpack units, Metzler Hall, McPherson College, McPherson, Kans. Arch: Mann & Co., Hutchinson. 


Stallpack keeps solving partition problems 


with durable marble and rustproof hardware 


A COMPLETE PACKAGE. Stallpack gives 
you the unique durability of solid marble 
partitions precut to standard size, pre- 
drilled ready to assemble, and offered in 
a package unit complete with door 
and chrome-plated non-ferrous hardware. 
These package units are ready to be 
shipped immediately. 

EASY TO SPECIFY. Just indicate water 
closets 2’ 10" on centers on your draw- 
ings, then specify Stallpack. With that 
one easy specification you give the toilet 
rooms of your building the lasting beauty 
and trouble-free durability that cannot be 
had with any material but marble. 
PERMANENT. Stallpack marble partitions 
will not rust or deteriorate. They will 
never need refurbishing. Washing with 
mild soap and water is all it takes to 
keep Stallpack marble partitions іп 


perfect, shining condition. Imagine the 
total savings in upkeep expense! 

EASY TO CLEAN. These partitions are easy 
to keep clean because they are solid 
marble. Flush construction with solid 
marble leaves no inaccessible hollow 
places around the base of the stiles to 
breed germs and retain odors. 


THEFT-RESISTANT spanner head machine 
screws now fasten the exclusive Carthage 
Marble clip-angle. It takes a special two- 
pronged screwdriver to remove the screws. 
This slotted clip-angle saves hours of 
setting time because it adjusts to out-of- 
line floors and walls. 


UNIVERSAL COLOR. Stallpack partitions 
are made of fine Ozark Grey Veined 
marble, This lustrous light grey marble 
blends beautifully with any color scheme, 
stays beautiful as long as your building 
stands! 

ECONOMICAL. High sales volume enables 
us to polish Stallpack marble partitions 
on an automated production line and to 
purchase top quality doors and hardware 
in carload lots. Stallpack is priced to 
compete with other types of partitions, 
yet it offers the durability that marble 
alone can give. Over the years that dura- 
bility will mean true economy for the 
building owner. 

Specify Stallpack from Sweet's Archi- 
tectural File, Section 22b/Ca, or write 
Carthage Marble Corp., P.O. Box 718, 
Carthage, Missouri 64836. 


CARTHAGE MARBLE CORPORATION az 
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| "THE 

—. ALL-WEATHER 

| WINDOW 

... THAT'S A SHADE 
| BETTER" 


_\= Now you can have all the most 
desired features in a window « venti- 
lation • solar heat control e light 
control « horizontal pivoting « double 
glazing * sound barrier • thermal 
barrier combined in one attractive 
unit: FLOUR CITY'S HPA50-TVB 
WINDOW. 


Control of solar heat gain is pro- 
vided by an air space containing a 
narrow, one-inch slat Venetian 
blind. A non-metallic thermal bar- 
rier controls heat loss between inte- 
rior and exterior metal. Blind 
controls for raising, lowering or tilt- 
ing blind are easily operated and 
inconspicuous. 


Write Dept. AIA for brochure giving all the details about this new FLOUR CITY window. 


А unique friction pivot with con 
cealed limit stops controls the de- 
gree of opening for ventilation. 

am-type locking handles are 
Standard equipment and key locks 
are optional at extra cost. The 
HPA5O-TVB is especially suited for 
use in office buildings, apartments 
and hospitals. 


All faces of the window glass can 
easily be washed from inside the 
room. Sealed air space reduces 
maintenance of internal glass faces 
and blind to a minimum. Operation 
is safe and convenient. 


Patent Pending 
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DESIGN INSPIRATIONS USING OSMOSE PRESSURE TREATED WOOD 


UICULAND: MICIILAND. 
ARCWTECTS BUFFALO 


THE TROPICAL CAGE Tired of designing for conventional living? Here's an ex- 


otic idea for fun living with all the intimacy of a deserted 
island, yet with every facility of a fine resort... even to a private plunge. Indoor-outdoor lounging 
centers around a spacious terrace, framed and screened for privacy with OSMOSE Pressure Treated 
Wood. Because this long-lasting wood is virtually impervious to decay and termite invasion, you can 
imbed it in concrete, anchor sills to slab foundations, bring it flush to the ground and expose it to the 
elements as your design sees fit. You can paint it, stain it or leave it. It won’t corrode hardware to mar 
its natural beauty. It is odorless and clean to handle. . . important benefits on the job site. Whether you 
use this "cage" design as an individual unit, or in multiple clusters, you'll find the cost of OSMOSE 
Pressure Treated Wood compatible with the down-to-earth economy of wood construction. Even so, 
who would think of using anything but pressure treated wood for a "Tropical Cage"? For more infor- 
mation, write to: 


OSMOSE WOOD PRESERVING CO. OF AMERICA, INC., 985 ELLICOTT ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 14209 


urlong 


SUPER QUALITY 


BURLAP 


(do not compare with ordinary burlap) 


BURLON—"'The Burlap for Walls''— 
Bonded Super-Quolity Burlap Laminated to 
Paper and Metal Foil—The Most Econom- 
ical Wall Covering Ever! Luxurious, incom- 
parable for walls, ceilings, offices, institu- 
tions, corridors, dining areas, reception 
rooms . . . keeps rooms cool in summer, 
warm in winter—free from dampness and 
noise. 


LIFETIME BECAUSE 
BURLON 
CAN BE PAINTED 
OR SPRAYED 
YEARS LATER FOR 
NEW DECOR EFFECTS, 
NEVER 
LOSING ITS TEXTURE 
OR 
WALL LINING BENEFITS 


Easy-to-hang-and-clean BURLON comes іп 
12 decorator-choice solids, coordinated 2- 
tones, beautiful scenics and exotic patterns, 
all 38" wide. See BURLON at our deco- 


rated showrooms or write for nearest dis- 
tributor in U.S.A. 


Distributed by These Fine Wholesalers 


MARGO WALLPAPER CO. 
890 Utico Avenue 

Brooklyn, New York 
WOOD-DAVIS CO. 

6316 Northwest Highway 

Chicego, Illinois 

THE JAY WISE CO. 

5020 Delmar Blvd. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

WALL-CO IMPERIAL 

7121 N.W. óth Ave. 

Місті 38, Fla. 

UNION IMPERIAL WALLPAPER 

& PAINT CORP. 

6001 Reisterstown Rd. 

Baltimore, Meryland 

VOGUE INT & WALLPAPER CO. 
20001 W. Seven Mile Road 
Detroit, Michigan 

PIONEER WALLPAPER CO. 

3955 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

BREWSTER WALLPAPER 

351 Congress Cor. "A" St. 

Boston, Moss. 

WINDSOR WALLCOVERINGS, LTD. 
1901 Tenth Ave. 

Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


ENTERPRISE-CALIFORNIA WALLPAPERS 
1935 Bay St. 
los Angeles 21, California 


Manufactured by: 


VAN ARDEN FABRICS 
INC. 
9 North Moore Street 
New York 13, М. Y. 
N is the trademark of Van Arden 


, Inc., for its superior quality 100% 
опар. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 
"Architectura Renasterii in Tran- 
silvania," by Gh. and V. Sebes- 
tyén 

NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 
Its membership roster 

OHIO STATE DEPT OF HIGHWAYS 
Its “Twentieth Short Course on 
Roadside Development" 

MRS JOHN OSMAN 
One volume 

OWENS-CORNING 
PORATION 
Slide set and booklet, "The Eco- 
nomics of Sensible Heat Con- 
trol" 

PALM SPRINGS DESERT MUSEUM 


FIBERGLAS COR- 


Its “Art in Architecture: Retro- 
spective Exhibition, Joseph 
Young” 


J. С. PALMES 
“Report of the Fifth Architec- 
tural Librarian Conference Held 
at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects,” 1962 

JOHN PEASLEE 
Forty-three volumes and journals 
from the Library of Horace W. 
Peaslee FAIA 

RICHARD W. E. PERRIN FAIA 
Three of his articles on Wiscon- 
sin architecture 

GEORGE E. PETTENGILL, HON AIA 
One volume 

WALTER F. PETTY AIA 
His “Architectural 
South Carolina” 

HERBERT J. POWELL FAIA 
One hundred three issues of the 
AIA Journal 

ROBERT L. RALEY AIA 
“Reports from the First and 
Second Delaware Preservation 
Conference, 1962-1963" 

JOHN T. REID 
His article on William Thornton 

JOHN B. RESCHKE AIA 
“Brickwork in Italy,” by the 
American Face Brick Associa- 
tion 

RICE UNIVERSITY 
Two volumes 

J. ASHLEY ROACH 
His "The Architect's Responsibil- 
ity for Site Supervision." 

TYLER STEWART ROGERS 
"Das Braune Haus," by Adolf 
Dresler 

ROYAL INSTITUTE ОР 
ARCHITECTS 
Its "Practical Training of Archi- 
tects” 


Practice in 


BRITISH 


RUMANIAN ARCHITECTURAL DELEGA- 
TION 
Four boxes of architectural pho- 
tographs 

Т. J. RUSSELL AIA 
His brochure on 
Library 

WILLIAM H. SCHEICK AIA 
One volume 

SINGAPORE HOUSING AND DEVELOP- 
MENT BOARD 
Its annual reports, 1960 and 
1961 and booklet, "Homes for 
the People" 

FRANCISCO SQUIRRU, HON FAIA 
Two volumes on "L'Art 
tional," by Henri du Cleuziou 

STANLEY HARDWARE 
Set of slides, "Hinges and Their 
Selection" 

STEEL JOIST INSTITUTE 
Its “Specifications 
Tables,” 1964 edition 

TECHNISCHE UNIVERSITAT BERLIN 
“Theorie und Praxis im Städte- 
bau der Gegenwart” 

SIR PERCY THOMAS, HON FAIA 
His “Pupil to President” 

TIMES-MIRROR PRESS 
A-E-C Catalog, 1963 

US AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT 
Nine volumes 

US DEPT OF AGRICULTURE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
Six brochures 

US HOUSING AND 
AGENCY 
Forty journals 

US PATENT OFFICE 
Its “125th Anniversary of the 
United States Patent Act of 
1836" 

WOLF VON ECKARDT, HON AIA 
Two volumes 

VOORHEES, WALKER, SMITH, SMITH 
& HAINES 
Its "Perspectives, Number 5" 

RALPH WALKER 
"Excalibur," by Ralph Adams 
Cram 


the Freedom 


Na- 


and Load 


HOME FINANCE 


MRS GUY WITHERS 
Twenty issues of newsletters 

WOMEN’S ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE, 
ST LOUIS CHAPTER 
Its “Directory of 
Craftsmen” 

JOSEPH H. YOUNG AIA 
His paper, “Early Architects and 
Architecture of Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania" Ы 


Artists апа 
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(Western Red Cedar Bevel Siding, Clear Vertical Grain, All Heart) 


This preservative would have cost us $10 million to develop 
(Thank goodness nature provides it free in Western Red Cedar) 


Nature built into Western Red Cedar pre- 
servatives that perpetuate its warm beauty 
for generations. Your customers will find 
that this product — whether used for exte- 
riors or interiors — adds distinctive person- 
ality to any structure. Write now for infor- 
mation about the other fine qualities 

of Western Red Cedar. 


CES 


June 1964 


M Please send me more information on Western Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
I and the following patterns and subjects: 


I О Bevel Siding [C] Tongue & Groove [ ] Saw Textured [7] Finish Lumber 
! [-] Factory Primed [7] Channel 


ADDRESS. CITY STATE 


WESTERN RED CEDAR LUMBER ASSOCIATION 
4403 White-Henry-Stuart Building, Seattle 1, Washington 


1 
I 
I 
I 
1 Ц 
1 NAME COMPANY 1 
I І 
[| Ц 
I , 
I I 
= = 
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Whats new about 


wood windows? 


Nothing and everything— it all depends on how 
you look at it. Certainly, wood windows have 
been around almost since the day man gave up 
the cave for his first primitive split-level. In that 
sense, there’s absolutely nothing new about them. 


But in another sense—the sense familiar to 
the creative mind—every wood window is as 
new as the moment it is assembled. Why? Be- 
cause wood windows offer more than mere 
variety and flexibility—although these virtues 
provide important advantages in keeping pace 
with contemporary ideas and design. Wood 
windows offer more, because this flexibility 
allows each one to take on the character of the 
design in which it’s employed. It becomes unique, 
one-of-a-kind, individual—and brand new. 


As an architect, you're sure to have thought of 
wood windows both ways. But because you are 


creative it’s especially important to “accentuate 
the positive’’—to emphasize the opportunities 
for newness offered by basic architectural ele- 
ments. One of these elements is wood windows. 
With the constant flow of new developments and 
materials, it’s possible that you may not have 
had the time to familiarize yourself with all of 
the new styles of wood windows now available. 

Why not ask the leading window manufac- 
turer or distributor in your area for further 
information? 


Monarch is the world’s largest manufacturer of metal 
weatherstrip, and produces solely for leading window and 
door manufacturers and distributors. We are proud to be a 
part af America’s largest industry, the building industry. 


Monarch Plastics Corp., a newly acquired, wholly owned 
subsidiary, announces that research, design, and engineering 
counsel on plastic building materials is available upon request. 


MONARCH METAL WEATHERSTRIP CORP. 
6333 Etzel Avenue, St. Louis 33, Missouri $ 
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Nhat happened to curtain wall costs on this building 


when the architect designed it with Stainless Steel? 
They were lower than competitive materials. 


| 
The Int 


The dramatic, diamond-shaped facade of Pittsburgh's IBM 
Building represents a radical departure in building design. 
Its structural steel framework is on the outside, and called 
for sheathing with extraordinary properties. It had to have 
high strength, good dimensional stability in varying 
temperatures, lasting corrosion-resistance in an industrial 
atmosphere—and harmonize with other buildings in the 
Gateway Center. And, naturally, cost was a factor. 


Competitive bids in other materials were obtained to meet 
design requirements. The result: Stainless steel proved to be 
significantly lower in cost. Its high strength, coupled with 
depth of shape, permitted the use of lighter gauge sheet. 


Stainless steel is economical over the years, too. It's solid— 
maintains its lustrous, corrosion-resistant finish for life 
with a minimum of care. 


Why not utilize the economy, strength, permanent beauty and 
design flexibility of nickel stainless steel in your own plans? 
For further information send for Inco's suggested guide 
specifications and lists of manufacturers for curtain wall, 
windows, entrances and flashing. 


ernational Nickel Company, Inc. acs. 
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TYPE 
HEADER 


WATER COILS 


* Complete Drainability 

• Easily Cleaned 

* High Heat Transfer 
Completely drainable and easily cleaned, Aero- 
fin Type "R" coils are specially designed for 


installations where frequent mechanical clean- 
ing of the inside of the tubes is required. 


% 


The use of O.D. tubes permits the coil to 
drain completely through the water and drain 
connections and, in installations where sediment 
is a problem, the coil can be pitched in either 
direction, The simple removal of a single gas- 
keted plate at each end of the coil exposes every 
tube, and makes thorough cleaning possible 
from either end. 


The finned tubes are staggered in the direc- 
tion of air flow, resulting in maximum heat 
transfer. Casings are standardized for easy in- 
stallation. Write for Bulletin No. R-50. 


AEROFIN 


CoRPORATION 


101 Greenway Ave., Syracuse 3, N.Y. 


Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan system 
apparatus. List on request. 
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These windows and doors still seal Schlegel-tight, 
still operate perfectly апа this is New Orleans! 


'They don't get much snow in New Orleans, Louisiana, but Gulf 
shore hurricanes can whip through in the fall; nearly 5 feet of wind- 
blown rain drenches this area every year. Sometimes 14 inches 
at a day's crack! Heavy sea fog blankets the city 16 days out of 
the year. 


'Temperatures may vary from a summer high of 102° to a winter 
low of 80°. In weather extremes like this, windows and doors take 
a beating. But these Alenco aluminum doors and windows— with 
their original Schlegel weatherstripping — keep the weather out- 
side where it belongs. And they work as effectively now as the 
day of installation five years ago. 


LONG-LASTING . . . Schlegel weatherstripping is made to last 
as long as your windows and doors. Each pile fiber is locked in, 
interwoven through a strong fabric backing for performance. 


For tight, weatherproof sealing, the pile is dense and silicone 
treated For ease of operation, only resilient natural fibers are 
used M For choice, a wide variety of pile heights and types is 
available B For complete information, send us your specifications 


or ask for our catalog. 


June 1964 


Precision-made Alenco doors and windows were 
specified by architects Bodman & Murrell & Smith 
of Baton Rouge for St. Joseph's Academy, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


for protection that's silent, smooth and sure 


Sehlegel uui ig 
WOVEN PILE WEATHERSTRIPPING 


SCHLEGEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 197, Rochester 1, N. Y. Іп Canada: Oakville, Ontario 
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ВЕАПТҮ 
THAT 
ENDURES 


. . . plus effective acoustical control and air 
distribution. New Lo-Tone acoustical ventilating 
ceilings enable the architect to combine efficient 
mechanical aír distribution functions with aes- 
thetic ceiling design. 

Lo-Tone ventilating ceilings often cost no more 
than conventional distribution installations... 
in most cases, much less. Large amounts of duct 
work may be eliminated. Plenum areas can often 
be fed with one stub duct. Branch ducts are sel- | 
dom necessary. | 

Operating on the "jet theory" of air move- 
ment, Lo-Tone ventilating systems permit supply 
air slot velocities of approximately 1000 FPM with 
plenum static pressures not exceeding .06 inches 
of water. Mixing of primary and room air occurs 
above the occupied (72" from the floor) level, 
reducing the possibility of dirt being deposited 
on the ceiling surface. Small slots with concealed 
Control-Splines permit positive regulation of air 
flow from below the ceiling — at any time during 
the life of the structure. 

Lo-Tone ventilating acoustical ceiling materials 
are available in tile or board... . Constellation 
and Fissura patterns... in either regular mineral 
or Fire-Rated types. Application presents no spe- 
cial problems — jobs go up in exactly the same 
way and with the same components which acous- 
tical contractors have used for years. 

Lo-Tone acoustical and ventilating materials 
are suitable for a wide variety of design applica- 
tions — perhaps ideal for the project you are 
working on right now. See AIA File No. 39-B in 
Sweet's Catalog for more information. For prod- 
uct samples or additional technical data, contact 
your local Lo-Tone Acoustical Contractor, or | 
write: Wood Conversion Co., St. Paul 1, Minn. | 


[L«C» 2T OTINI E 


VENTILATING 
ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


Section of new FISSURA pattern shown ACTUAL SIZE. In addition to ventilating tile and board, FISSURA is available 
in F/R tile and ceiling board, vinyl-coated ceiling board, attenuation factor (AF) tile and standard mineral tile and board. 


